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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE CHARTER OAK. 





BY MRS. SISOURNEY. 





Cuarrer Oak ! Charter Oak ! 
Tell us a tale 

Of the years that have fled 
Like the leaves on the gale 

For thou bear’st a brave anna! 
On thy brown root, and stem, 

And thy heart was a casket 
For Liberty’s gem 

Speak out in thy wisdom, 
Oracular tree, 

And we, and our children 
Will listen to thee ; 

For the lore of the aged 
Is dear in our eyes, 

And thy leaves and thine acorns 
As relicks we prize 


I see them—they come— 
The dim ages of old— 
The sires of our nation, 
True-hearted, and bold ; 
The axe of the woodinan 
Rings sharp through the glade, 
And the worn Indian hunter 
Reclines in thy shade 


I see them—they come ! 
The gray fathers are there, 
Who won from the forest 
This heritage fair ; 
With their high trust i heav'n, 
As they suffer'd or toil’d, 
Both the tempest and tyrant, 
Unblenching, they foil’d. 


Charter Oak ' Charter Oak! 
Ancient and fair, 

Thou didst guard of our freedom 
The rudiment rare ;— 

So, a crown of green leaves 
Be thy gift, noble tree, 

With the love of the brave, 
And the thanks of the free 


' 





OF ROMANCE. 





TALE 


FRANCIS OF VALOIS; OR, THE LADIES’ PEACE. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND 


Tue beams of the setting sun stole beneath the heavy velvet cur- 
tains, that partially shaded the barred and grated windows of the 
apartment occupied by Francis 1. of France, during his long and 
weary imprisonment in the gloomy fortress of the Alcazar, at 
Madrid, and tinged with deceittul brightness the sunken temples and 
faded cheek of the illustrious tenant of this lugubrious abode, as he 
reclined in a state of listless languor on his embroidered couch. 

Francis had pined away many months since his disastrous over- 
throw at Pavia, in that restless lever of Lope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick. One day excited bv the deceitful professions of his 
mmperial rival, Charles V., and another, plunged ito utter despon- 
dency, by the vexatious delays and disappomtments to which he 
was doomed, till the mental travail whieh he endured produced 
bodily iliness of an alarming character 

It was at this critical period that his accomplished and amiable 
sister, the celebrated Marguerite of Valois, the widowed duchess of 
Alencon, with a degree of generous seli-devotion, which, even in 
those days of chivalrous romance, irded by the princes of 
Europe with admiration and surprise, demanded and obtained from 
the Emperour Charles permission to visit her royal brother i prison 

An indefinite hint of the possibility of such an event as her arrival 
had been conveved to Francis; but the more eagerly the presence 
of this beloved sister was desired bv him, the more was he 
to regard the idea of her comimg as an unprobable chimera, which 
Was held out to amuse and cheer his drooping spirits by his faithtul 
attendants. 

On the present evening he was aroused from his feverish lan- 
guor to a state of intense excitement, by hearing his inexorable 
jailer, Don Ferdinand Alarcon, summoned by the sentinel who had 
been parleying with a lady, at the door of the ante-room 

es How now !” cried Don Ferdinand, stepping to the portal. 
_ “Tt is a lady and her page, who are desirous of an interview with 
‘he king of France,” was the reply. 


was rey 


isposed 


** My duty to the emperour will not permit me to accede to their 
request,” said Alarcon 

** We bring an order from the emperour,” said the page, present- 
ing a paper to Alarcon 

* This order,” observed Alarcon, after he had carefully perused 
the pass, ** empowers me to admit the duchess of Alencon and her 
attendant, into the presence of my illustrious prisoner; but 1 must 
first be convinced of the identity of the persons specified. Will you 
condescend to let me see you without your veil, madam !” conti- 
nued he, addressing the lady 

She moved the enveloping screen for a moment, with a look which 
caused Alencon to recede three paces backward im surprise, as she 
significantly observed, * The emperour’s order is not, then, suffi- 
cient warrant for my admittance |" 

* Pardon me, madam; but you can scarcely expect one, who has 
the honour to be so well acquainted with your voice and features, 
to mistake you for the sister of the king of France.” 

* Have you, then, the audacity to dispute the written words of 
your unperial master !*’ inquired she. 

“If there be any little underplot among the ladies,’ muttered 
Alarcon, * 1 trust the reckoning will be setuled by the parties con- 
cerned.” 

“IT will exonerate you from all blame,” replied the lady, * ex- 
cept that of disputing the pass of which I am the bearer.” 

* Then, madam, I am to announce you, I suppose, as her grace 
the duchess of Alencon,” said the sullen official, flinging open the 
jealously-guarded door of the inner room 

‘The sick monarch started from his couch, at the sound of that 
dearly-loved name. and extending his arms with passionate emotion, 
as Alarcon ushered the iady into his chamber, exclaimed, 

“Tam not, then, wholly abandoned of heaven! Heaven only know- 
eth how I have panted to embrace thee, my sweet sister. What, 
not a single word, or leok, or kiss to bestow on thy unfortunate 
brother, Marguerite t”’ 

* T fear I am the cause of disappointment to your majesty,” said 
*T am not the lady of 





the lady, seating herself beside the couch 
Alencon, but | come to cheer you with the tidings of her approach 
Your royal sister greeteth you lovingly by me, and will be with you 
this present evening, heaven and the emperour willing.” ; 

* Blessings on the sweet voice that whispers such joyful news u 
the sick ear of a woful captive,” said Francis; * but T must be 
permitted to look on the face of my gentle visiter,” pursued he, re- 
moving the mantilla in which the lady's face and figure had hitherto 
been enveloped. ‘The features on which he gazed were unknown, 
and yet appeared familiar to the royal serutimizer ; they were noble, 
beautiful, and expressive both of dignity and goodness. Her age, 
which is a difficult point to ascertain in a fine woman, did not ap- 
pear to exceed two-and-twenty ; but the self-possession and easy 
grace of her manner might have belonged to a more advanced pe- 
riod of life 

** Your name, fair lady ’’’ said the king 

*T am called Mademoiselle de Heilley,” replied the lady, looking 
down, while a suflusing blush mantled her delicate cheek 

“You are then my subject, my charming friend,” rejoined the 
king, with great animation, taking her hand. 

* Is it your custom, sire, to make so free with the ladies of your 
court!” asked the lady, with a smile 

* T am always proud to offer my homage to beauty,” rephed Fran- 
cis, gallantly raising the hand which he held to his lips 

** Are you quite sure,” pursued he, looking imto the lady's eves, 
* that my sister did not make you the bearer of some tender token 
of her love to me '" 

* This ruby heart,” replied the lady, taking the richly-wrought 
gold chain to which the gem was suspended trom her neck 

**T shall wear it for the sake of her from whose lovely hands I 
receive the precious pledge,” exclaimed Francis, bending one knee 
before his fair visiter. * Come, invest me with the order of which 
I perceive you are the grand mistress.” 

* What order does your majesty mean’ 

“ That of St. Cupid,” returned the king 

“Your majesty has, [ fear, been long a practised votary of that 
mischief-loving little traiter,’’ said the lady, throwimg the chain 
about his neck 

* You hold me now your lawful captive,” 
the glittermg links of the chain 

* For how long!’ asked the lady 

* For ever.” 

“Or til vou see 


said the king, kissing 


a fairer face than min 
“Tris impossible.” 
* You are a perilous wooer, sire; and 





lor mv own peace, I have 
resolved never to see vou agam, ull vou are the husband of the 
queen dowager of Portugal 

* T will marry her to-morrow, then.” 

** Donna Eleanora will have cause to be flattered, when she un- 
derstands the reason of your haste ; but are you ready to perform the 
cond:tions on which your marnage with that lady depends '" 


* My fair friend, we will not waste the swect mumeuts by dis- 


1 a6 
ia subyec 


Cussing so pail 

* Douna Eleanora has said that she would be proader of being 
vour wife, if you were only a landless knight, than of sharing any 
other crown in Christendom.” 

* And who empowered you to make this communication to me 
inquired Francis, taking Mademoiselle de Heilley by 
} 1 F t Mad je Heilley | 
“Oh! 


sweetheart!" 
both hands, and bending a searching scrutiny upon her face 
my sister, the duchess of Alencon, was it’ Mighty fine! I guessed 
as much when vou began to talk of the Austrian; but I am not to 
be tncked by female diplomatistes; Tam of full age and under- 


standing to judge for myself, and, therefore, when you next favour 


me with a visit, my fair plenipotentiary, | hope it will be to make 
love to me on your own account, in which case I will endeavour 
to make you a more grateful return than I at present feel disposed 
to do.” 

“Tt is said that your majesty’s heart is in the possession of the 
beautiful Francaise de Fox, your own subject.” 

* T have had leisure to repent me of the guilt and folly of my 
conduct im that instance, during my weary hours of sorrowful cap- 
tivity and sickness,” returned Francis ; “and this broken heart has 
now centered al! its affections upon France, and my fair young sons, 
and that dear sister, who will, perhaps, only arrive to close these 
eves in their last repose’ He bowed his face upon his pillow as 
he spoke, and sobbed with deep and passionate emotion, unre- 
It was, however, no stran- 
gers voice, but accents that had been sweetly associated with all 
the best and purest pleasures of his life, from childhood upwards, 
that now, with tenderest words of comfort, mterrupted this pause 
of agony, while dear familiar arms enfolded his wasted form im the 
fond embrace of a sister's holy love 

Francis uttered an exclamation of surprise, for the mysterious 
avant courier of bis royal sister had disappeared, and Marguerite of 
Valois herself was hanging over his sick couch, and mingling ber 


is 








strained by the presence of a stranger 


tears with his. He tried to weleome her, but could only falter out, 


* Marguerite, mime own troe-hearted sister '” 

** Rouse yourself, my prisoned eagle!" she replied; “ your im- 
perial jailer is at hand, and I would not for the honour of Valois, 
that the proud Sy) 


pantard should see that the victor-plomes that 
soared so triumphantly at Marngnan, could droop im hopeless des- 





pondency under any reverse of tortune 

“It is the body, not the mind, that hath succumbed,” said Fran 
cis, pressing his sister's hand to his throbbing temples 

* Let the ethereal and immortal prineiple, then, wrestle with the 
earthly load that cumbereth and oppresseth its energies,” returned 
lis sister, ‘Charles of Spam, alarmed by the account of your in- 
disposition, comes this evening to visit you, and his foot ms even 
now on the threshold.” 

1 will defy the cold-blooded fox to his teeth,” exclaimed Fran- 
cis, starting from his couch 

* Not so, my brother; fight him with his own weapons, diploma- 
tick coolness and reserve.” 

It was not im the nature of Francis to follow this prudent coun- 
sel, and when his imperial rival, attended by his chancellor Gatu- 
nary, and his own physician, whom he had brought to visit his illus- 
trious captive, entered, he reproachtully addressed him im these 
words 

“Your majesty has then come at last te see your unfortunate 
prisoner die!” 

* Not so, my brother and my frend,” 
“but to speak of hope and speedy resto- 


replied Charles, advancing 
to the foot of the conch ; 
iberty I have 


ration to health and to also brought an old fnend 


and faithful vassal to visit vou, who will be only too happy to re- 
new fils homage 

“If your majesty means my traitor constable, Bourbon, I will 
not consent to be msulted with his presence I trust there is none 
other subject or vassal peer of mine, over whom your majesty pos- 
exclanmed Francis, passionately 
‘was exchanged between the emperour and 
* Be calm, my brother,” 
“no msult ts intended.” 


sesses the slivhtest mtluence, 

A smile of mtelligenc 
the duchess of Alencon at 
whispered she, laying her hand on his arm ; 
\t the same moment, on a signal from the empe rour, Pepin, the 
dauphin’s toster-brother, advanced from the ante-room, leading by 
he collar bis royal master’s favourite dog Clovis 
ing joyfully to greet his captive lord, the sagacious animal, with 





these words 


Instead of bound- 


that mysterious tact which is imstinetive to his race, paused, and 
looking wistfully in the monarch’'s face, uttered a low pitcous note 
of reco 

** No traitor in sooth, but the most 


won and sympathy 





faithful and devoted frend 


art thou, my poor Clovis!” ered Francis; * but how came he at 
Madrid '” 

My sister, Donna Eleanora, understanding vour majesty was 
suflering trom indisposition, despatched au especial messenger to 


royal sister the duchess of Alencon, requesting her to make 


dant the companions of her 


your 


your favourite dog and tis little atter 


journey, and [ petitioned my fair and 


istrivus puest lo permit me 


to have the pleasure of present e Clovis to your maypesty 

‘You had a tairer companion on vour pourney than these, my 
sister,” whispered Francis, to the duchess of Alencon, as soon as 
the emperour and his toclowers had withdrawn 

‘Whom do« \ nNralt erthiean 

* Your charming attendant, Mademoiselle de Heilley When 
shall | see her ayvat 

The co enaree of Marcuerite of Valouw assumed an apression 
of easiness at these word lt T had been aware that any pies 
vious acquaintance had exrsted between yourself and Mademomelle 
de Heilley, | would have selected some other attendant,” sand she 

* Mv good sister,” replied Francis, ** 1] never saw your fair sus 
rante tll this evenmy, when vou obligigly sent her to announce 
vour al j . sit.’ 


dre aiming, 


+ My brother, vou are said the duchess; ** Mademor 
ever quitted me for a moment, ull T left ber in 


st now 


selle ce Herlley is 
the ante room 

* You did not then make her the bearer of this jewel!” demanded 
Francis, produeimg the ruby heart and chain 

“Certainly not. Bat it is plain that some fair lady has been your 
Visiter, since the heart and cham are rather of too substantial a na- 
ture 19 be the creations of a feverish delusion. 1 will, however, 
surmmon my lady im waiting, that vou may be convinced that you 
were mistaken with regard to its being Mademoiselle de Heilley.” 
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When Mademoiselle de Heilley entered, Francis was compelled 
to acknowledge that she was not the lady who had used her name. 
He was evidently chagrined at the discovery, complained of fatigue. 
ind permitted the ladies to withdraw 

When the duchess of Alencon came to visit her royal brother the 
next day, she was pale and sad, and her countenance bore the 
traces of mortification 

“The object of my journey to Madrid has been frustrated,” said 
she. ‘ Donna Eleanora, your promised bride, has left Madrid, and 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Gaudaloupe, as an excuse to avoid see- 
ing me, or it may be that she has taken umbrage at something you 
have said of her to your mysterious visiter, who was, doubtless, some 
practised siren whom that wily dissembler, Charles of Spain, sent 
hither to bewitch you, calculating on the great defect in your moral 
character.” 

«| will stake the fairest province in lrance, that she with whom 
I discvursed last night was not less chaste than beautiful,” ex- 
claimed Francis; “ though with regard to my own conduet, I be- 
lieve | was foolish enough to make leve to her 

«Oh! doubtless you acted with your usual want of diseretion ; 
but upbraidings are unavailing. It 1s enough that you have mor- 
tally offended your affianced bride, and frustrated all my plans for 
vour deliverance.” 

‘Have you tried your iniluence with Bourbon, Marguerite 
asked Francis, eagerly 

A deadly paleness chased the lively bloom from the cheek and 
lip of the royal widow, as she replied mournfully 

* Even to that degradation have [ stooped for the sake of iny king 
and brother.” 

* And—and the traitor ’—” 

‘Ts willing to renounce his treasons, to sue for pardon on luis 
bended knee, to his captive liege lord, and to place his sword, his for- 
tunes, his life, his honour, even, at my disposal ; but, France's, he ts 
Like yourseli, he has been the dupe of Charles of Spain, 


nt 


powerless 
and he has not the means of repatring the mischief he has wrought.” 

* Notif | reward him with my pardon, and your hand, Marguerite!" 
“ The terms on which you would purchase his good offices have 





been made known to him,” replied she, mournfully; * had they 
been offered previously to the battle of Pavia, vou had been now on 
the throne of France, and master of the Milanese 

* Impossible ; you were not then a widow, Marguerite, and from 
the moment that our mother plighted your reluctant hand to Alen- 
con, Bourbon became my deadliest toe.” 

* Such, mdeed, has been the result of my mother’s ernel policy, 
of one who deserved 

But I spare re- 
your own sowing.” 


and your unkind acquiescence in the sacrifice 
better things at your hands, Francis of Valois 
proaches ; harvest of 

* But, my sweet Marguerite, you are now released from your 
Alencon, and are free to wed with 


you are reaping the bitte: 


weary bondage to thi 
the object of your earliest allections, Bourbon.” 

** No, Franeis ; Bourbon cannot now repair the wounds he has 
inflicted on his country. He has explained to me, im the bitterness 
of his vain repentance, the impossibility of his rendering you any 
He is neither trusted nor respected by his new allies, 
France. Would that he had died on the blood-stained 
field of Pavia, when his rebellious sword severed the last link that 
bound hin to the heart of Marguerite of Valois '” 

* You have, then, told him this '” 

“No: he told me that thus he read my feelings—that he was un- 
worthy of me, and being unable to repair his crimes, he dared not 
sue for reconciliation. We have parted to meet no more on this 
side the grave, and all I now live for is my country. I still hope to 
be the means of restoring to France her king, if he will be true to 
himself.” 

The duchess of Alencon then unfolded to her royal brother a pro- 
ject for his escape from prison, into which Francis eagerly entered 
The plan failed through the treachery of one of his attendants, who, 
having quarrelled with his colleague, La Rochepot, who was more 
fully trusted than himself, he, out of revenge, denounced the plot 
to the Spanish authorities. 
to a more rigorous confinement than before, and the Emperour 
Charles, understanding the share which the duchess of Alencon had 
taken in arranging the matter, took measures for arresting her person 
as soon as the date of her safe conduct had expired; and Marguerite, 
while bending al! the energies of her ardent character to the great 
object for which she had entered Spain, the deliverance of her royal 
brother, had been so insensible to the lapse of time, as to have ar- 
rived within two days of the limits of this period 

She received a hasty warning of the emperour’s design from 
Bourbon, and having taken a hurried farewell of Francis, and re- 
ceived from his hands an instrument whereby he abdicated the 
throne of France im favour of his son the dauphin, she left Madrid 
privately, and travelled with such expedition, that before Charles 
had received certain mteliigence of her flight, she was beyond the 
reach of his power 

After her departure, Francis sunk once more into a state of list- 
less melanchofy. His appetite failed; he refused to take air, exer- 
cise, or recreation; sleep forsook his piliow, and a dangerous re lapse 
of fever, brought on by agitation and anguish of mind, succeeded. 
Gattinara, the honest chancellor of the Emperour Charles, to whom 
the state of the royal captive was reported by the physicians, thought 
proper to announce tt to his imperial majesty in the following blunt 
terms 

* Will it please your majesty, that the last consolations of the 
chureh be administered to the king of France '” 

* The last consolations of the church to Francis of Valois '” re- 
peated the emperour, in surprise ; * what next will he require 1” 

*Embalming and interment, if it be your imperial pleasure to 
grant him the favour of royal exequies,” replied Gattinara. * The 
fact is, my lord, you have delayed the fulfilment of your promises 
so long, that in all probability Francis of Valois will get his release 
to-night from a higher power than yours, and you will be regarded 
by Europe in the light of his murderer.” ; 

** Nay, then,” cried the emperour, * he shall be espoused to our 
royal sister, Donna Eleanora, to morrow.” 

“Tt is the opinion of six physicians, that Francis of Valois will 
be wedded to another spouse before morning.” 

* In that case no time is to be lost,” cried the emperour, ‘or we 
shall not be able to claim any benetit from the treaty he has signed, 
not even a dowry for my sister. Lannoy,” pursued he, turning 
to the viceroy of Naples, with whom he was engaged in a game otf 
chess, “go to the queen of Portugal, and tell her to repair, with her 
ladies, to the Alcazar.” 

“ Your majesty forgets that Donna Eleanora is still absent on the 
pigrimage which you compelled her to undertake.” 


poitron 


assistance 


the foes ot 


Francis was, in conse quence, subjected 








** That is an unlucky circumstance, but not without remedy : the 
parties must be espoused by proxy.” 

‘** Where shall we find a lady who can prepare herself for so im- 
portant a ceremony on so short a notice!” asked Gattinara, coolly. 
** Your mayjesty’s imperial consort, and the ladies of her court, are 
not at Toledo, consequently you cannot select a noble maiden for 
the purpose of representing your illustrious sister, without great 
ditficulty and loss of time, to say nothing of the pride and import- 
ance of the Spanish nobles in their family arrangements. And this 
is so extraordinary a business.” 

** What is to be done, Lannoy '” said the emperour 

** Something, or nothing, it is plain,” replied the viceroy, with a 
sarcastick smile; ‘“‘and it I did not fear giving offence to her Ma- 
jesty Donna Eleanora, I would ride off to Madrid, and receive the 
nuptial ring from King Franeis, in her name.” 

** And as her proxy!’ asked Gattinara, drily. 

* Why not! a proxy only means a representative who expresses 
the consent of an absent person, which, as we all know Donna 
Eleanora has no objection to this alliance, 1 will venture to do, 
with regard to her marriage with Francis of Valois.” 

* Ride, then, with all the speed you may, Lannoy, that we may 
claim a dowry for my sister as his widow,” cried the emperour 

In an incredibly short period after this conversation, the feverish 
slumbers of the royal captive were interrupted by the entrance of a 
priest, who, approaching the bed, with his breviary in his hand, 
asked, ‘if his majesty of France were disposed to enter into the 


holy state 

* Not much, 
will be done 
father '” 

* There are two others which, in your mayesty’s case, must pre- 
cede that consoling ordinance, namely, matrimony, and penance ; 
and for the first of these I am come to prepare your majesty 

“Matrimony!” cried Francis, in a teeble voice ; * will you be 
please d to | roduce the bride '” 

* Don Ferdmand Alereon,” said the priest, “I charge you, in 
illustrious 


I confess,” replied Francis; * however, heaven's 
Are you about to administer the last sacrament, 


the name of the emperour, to introduce the proxy of that 
lady, 
chamber, and to arrange everything for the immediate celebration of 


Donna Eleanora, the queen dowager of Portugal, mto this 
her mayesty’s nuptials with the King of France.” 

** How now, Lannov!” exelaimed Franets, as the viceroy, booted 
and spurred, detiled with dust, and breathless with hard riding, en- 
tered the chamber; “tis it from your hands that [ am to have the 
honour of recenving my Spanish bride '’ 

* No: itis Alarcon who ts to act as the deputy of our imperial 
lord, on this occasion, and I am to have the honour of representing 
the illustrious bride,” replied Lannoy ; ** your mayesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to excuse my whiskers and spurs, | hope 

* ("est egal,” muttered the astonished bridegroom, with an ex- 
The bearded representative of the bride gave an 








pressive shrug 
authoritative nod to the priest to commence the spousal rite, and 
Francis, supported in his bed with pillows, allowed his trembling 
hand to be guided, by his page Pepin, to place the nuptial ring on 
the huge finger which Lannoy thrust forth to receive the symbol of 
union between the imprisoned monarch of France, and the sister of 
his imperial master At the conclusion of this farcical solemnity, 
Francis sunk back on his pillow in a state of exhaustion, so nearly 
resembling death, that the proxy of his future queen rode back to 
Toledo, with fiery speed, to announce to Charles V. that the pre- 
diction of the physicians would assuredly be veritied 

Contrary, however, to their opinions, the crisis of the fever ter- 
minated favourably, and Francis slowly, but surely, recovered from 
his perilous sickness. The Emperour Charles paid him friendly visits 
during his convalescence, and the arrangements for his restoration 
to liberty were soon after completed Hostages were, however, 
demanded by the emperour, for the fulfilment of the hard condi- 
tions of his release, and the payment of his enormous ransom 
‘These hostages were to be either the heirs of twelve of the noblest 
families in Franee, or his two sons, the dauphin and his brother 
Prince Henri 

‘Tears rushed to the eves of the royal victor of Marignan, when 
ine bitter alternative was submitted to his consideration ; but he 
replied, without hesitation, ** Mine own fair sons must be the vic- 
tims, then; I cannot ask any of my peers to resign a father’s tondest 
hopes to break my chains.” The young princes were accordingly 
conducted to the frontier town of Andaye by Marshal Lantre, and 
on the eighteenth of March, 1526, the memorable scene of the ex- 
change of these royal children for their father, took place 
guarded by Alercon and Lannoy, and fifty horsemen, appeared on 
one bank at the moment that Marshal Lantre, with the dauptun and 
his brother, reached the other 

A barge had been moored mm the mid-stream of the 
which formed the bound of demareation between the hostile realms 
of France and Spain. On the deck of this vessel, the long separated 
father and his sons met and exchanged a hasty embrace, as a_pre- 
lude to a yet longer parting ** It is not meet that the 
France should behold me im my hour of weakness!” exclaimed 
Francis, dashing the rebel moisture from his eves ; and straming 
his children once more passionately to his throbbing breast, he tore 
himself from their caresses, leaped into the boat which had brought 
them to the barge, and springing to the shore, mounted his royal 
charger, which was in waiting for him there, waved his hand, and 
shouting, “Once more a king!" rode off at head-long speed, not 
trusting himself to cast a backward glance towards the Bidassoa, 
where the boat, containing the precious pledges whom he had given 
for the fulfilment of the hard conditions of his release, was rapidly 
gliding towards the hated shores of Spain 


Frances, 


Sidassoa, 


foes of 


The first use which the enfranchised monarch made of his free- 
dom, was to protest against the whole tenour of the treaty to which 
he had been induced to affix his signature, while labouring under 
an access of feverish excitement ; and regardless both of the matn- 
momal engagements into which he had entered with Donna Eleanora 


of Austria, and the perilous position in which his children were 
placed, he allied himself with bis former enemy, Henry VIII. of 


England, and took an early opportunity of declaring war against 
Three vears of harassing campaigns, equally ruinous in 
their effeets to the prosperity of France and Spain, succeeded ; and 
during this period the sons of Francis were confided to the custody 
of Donna Eleanora, the affianced bride of their father, and bv 
they were cherished with not less than maternal tenderness 

superintended their education with the same care which she be- 
stowed on that of her young daughter the infanta of Portugal, and 
fully succeeded in winning the affection of the youthful hostages ; 
while she gently, but unwearedly, exerted the influence which her 
virtues and talents had acquired for her in her own family, in endea- 





Charles 
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vouring to compose the differences between her imperial brother 
and her affianced husband. P 
The destiny of Francis was, from the cradle to the tomb, peculi 
arly affected by the power of female influence. Left an orphan at 
the early age of three years, he was educated by his widowed mo. 
ther, Louise of Savoy, whose ascendancy over his affection 
times perniciously enough exercised after he came to t 
but, on the other hand, the bright genius and energetick 
his high-minded and accomplished sister, Marguerite of Valois, w} 
were ever exerted for his good, were productive of the hap; est 4 
fects, both on his fortunes and his character. It was from the ely ar 
head and brilliant imagination of this amiable princess, that the fe|). 
citous idea first emanated, of referring the differences between tj 
wreconcilable foes, Charles and Francis, to a female congress, 
posed of the emperour’s aunt, that veteran stateswomai 
Marguerite, regent of the Low Countries, Louise of Savoy, the mo 
ther of Francis, Eleanora of Austria, and herself. It was to 1) 
mildness, patience, and good feeling exhibited by these ro 

















Ose 
com- 


> the Lady 








matistes extraordinary, that the exhausted realms of Austria 
and Spain, were indebted for that happy termination of 1) wsti] 
ties which 1s emphatically styled, in history, * Tue Laptes’ Peace ” 

It was on the fifth of August, 1529, nearly three vears ar da half 
from the day when Francis |. regained his liberty at the price of re- 
signing his sons into the hands of his ungenerous rival, that a scene 





| 
not less interesting than that which we have 
took place on the 
and Spain, wh 


pre Viousiv Ceseribed 
bosom of the watery boundary between Fra 


re the constable Montmorene! gave the sealed 





containing the money stipulated for the ransom of Francis I. in ex 
change for the betrothed bride of Francis and his sons. The j/!y< 
trious party landed at Bourdeaux, and Eleanora, still wearing the 
dress of a royal widow, entered, with a fluttering heart, the prese; 
of her long wedded, but as yet unknown lord, leading, in either 
hand, the princely heir of France and his brother, who, but for her 
would, in all probability, have heer 





gentle, but powerful mediation, 





doomed to life-long captivity in a Spanish fortress 
Francis rose from his chair of state, and advanced to pay his fret 
complunents to his Spanish bride rather with the formal courtess 
a royal act of ceremony, than the alacrity of a love: 
“I bring your majesty a dowry more precious than both 1 
.” said Donna Eleanora, presenting his two sons to | 
! | ask of vou in return for the three vears of mater: ‘ 





bestowed upon them, 1s, that you should reward ; 


not as the sister of your foe, but 


as the happy imstrament of res 
ing your children to your arms.” 

“Tf that 
you with tenderer 


sweet voice deceive not my ear, I have long regarded 





feelings still,” exclaimed Francis, with sudden 
inimation 
** (Come, my fair sister, it is time to elucidate the mystery.” « 














the duchess of Alencon, removi ¢ the veil which had hitherto « 
veioped t person of the roval bride, ar d re veal yw to the eag 
gaze of her ku d brother the well-remembered features of t 
lady who had visited him in the Aleazar; and Francis, bending his 
knee before his blushing consort, exclaimed: “ My wife, and my 
queen, behold how faitntully I have worn thy chains '" He opened 
hus embroidered pourpomt as he spoke, and pointed to the glittering 
links that she had thrown about bis neck on the eventful evening 
when she availed herself of the duchess of Alencon’s pass to o 


an intervie 
her brother for her hand 

The scheme had been devise d betwee n Donna Ek inora, and Mar- 
everite of Valois, but the circumstance having been betr 
A larcon to the Empe rour Charles, had exposed the fair cowager ot 
Portugal to a severe reproof, and the sentence of ay 


Ciuadaloupe, as a pumshment for the bold step she had 


w with the captive monarch, who had been a suiter to 


iyved py 





and also as a prevention to any future meetings between her and he 


On the following day, the marriage of | 


Bourdeanx with great 


inced lord 





i] 
Eleanora was celebrated at pomp, and was 


hailed by the war-worn people of France as the last auspicious sé 
of * Tue Lapigs’ Peace.” 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


A RUSSIAN ALMACK’S, 


hlished 


ished, 





t 


rie of Almack’s was first es 
» dames who constituted its committee, and selected t 








e Russian Ambassadour as one of their chief colleagues, we 
ow recently emancipated from barbarism were the c 
tiful and accomplished princess, and how ri 
progress of civilization among the imitative Muse 


ware [ 





trvwemen of the bea 





had been the 
vites. What Peter the Great found the Russians on his 
to the throne is well known, as well as how he laboured tor the 

moral and intellectual advancement; what he did for manners ts 
unrecorded, and for this reason, that his own were so little polished 
While, therefore, he was zealously employed in instilling the wsef 

arts by precept and example, he neglected, as perhaps he little knew 
charms of cultivated society. To hew and shape timber, t 
fashion iron, to cast metal, to quarry stone, ar d perform all the /a- 
borious duties of infant civilization, were deemed by him the most 


praiseworthy accomplishments of the Russian nobleman ; and 1t 's 


FOSS 





therefore luttle to be wondered at, if the Graces under his a spices 
failed to hold their court amid the frozen marshes of the Neva. The 
intercourse that was kept up between Russia and the other states ¢ 

Europe had produced little effect at St. Petersburgh, and none at 


ae Ver- 


and when the Muscovite ambassadours appeared « 
pon as scarcely less barbarous than a dey 





Mos ow . 
sailles, they were look 
tation from Otaheite would appear at the present day. 

But what the Czar Peter could not effect was reserved fort 
Empress Catherine Alexowna, who, in regard to the softening 
fluences of the sex, proved the truth of Lord Duberly’s axiom, 
How she acc¢ 





hat 





“women are so much enferer than men.” 
t (if, indeed, our fair readers will admit that she did accom- 
plish it,) we purpose to show 
The prin 
character of dress, and to this point the empress first ¢ 
attention. But, ignorant of the classical and pict: 
of the south of Europe, and probably conversant only with those 
England and Holland, where the Czar Peter acquired his ace¢ 
plishments, she drew from thence all the improvements (1! sucht 
could be called.) which she inflicted on her court, and introduced t!t 
use of taffeta, damask, brocade, lofty head-dresses, narrow wais's, 
and high-heeled shoes, in lieu of the rich sable cap, the fur cloak. 
and the coarse but picturesque garments of dark woollen cloth, which 
wrapped the persons of her dames d’atour 


her object, 





-ypal external sign of polished society is the preva! 
r 


hrrected Lt 





squc costumes 
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It was, however, to little purpose to change the externals of so- 
ciety, if a corresponding alteration were not to take place in the 
manners which direct mankind from within ; and, holding in high 
estimation the usages of Great Britain, she resolved upon the intro- 
duction of mixed assemblies, where, for the first time, men and wo- 
men should mingle in society upon equal terms, and learn the ameni- 
With this view 
sie published the following imperial ukase, which we think will 
amuse our fair readers, even if it fail to convey an idea of the 


ues of life by a publick observance of its forms 


youth of 
that new and polished nation, 
Whose names want nothing but pronunciation, 





and who figure now the first in the galoppe and mazourka—whose 
tongues speak all languages, and who have become the cynosure of 


grace, of diplomacy, and of courtesy 
g } 
URKASE RELATIVE TO ASSEMBLIES 


«Jt is decreed, etc. 


«1. The person at whose house an assembly ts held shall signify 
the same by hanging out a bill, by way of advertisement, to both 


sexes.” 

There was no Journal de St. Petershourg in those days, 
mystery of cards of invitation was of course unknown 

“2. The assembly shall not open before four or five o’clock in the 
afternoon, nor continue later than ten at night.” 

A reverend regard was here paid to the early habits of the unciv- 
ilized in all countries, though ten o'clock at night was rather bold 
for a first move ; however, it was qualified in a subsequent article 

“3. The master of the house sha/! not be obliged to meet his gucsts, 
or conduct them to his company, but must find them candles, chairs, 
liguors, 4 nd cards, dice, or other requisites for gaming I" 

This was not exacting much by way of sacr.lice to the Graces, 
put entailed rather a serious expense on the giver of such an enter. 





ind the 


tainment, when the Russian propensity for candles is considered, 
nthe example Was set 
appears more in de- 





and that tendency towards strong liquors, w 
by the czar himself, and of which the evidence 
tail hereafter. ‘The allusion to the materials for gaming ts char- 
acteristick of that habit, which prevails as strougly m savage as in 
ewilized life, and will do for either 

“4. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or going awa 
enough for a person to appear in the assembly.” 

That is to sav, the first lessons in politeness shall not 














last too 


lor 





lest they tire the unwilling student 
«5. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game, as he pleases, 
and none shall hinder him, on pain of emptying the great cagle (a 
pint bacl full of brandy 3) ut shall likewise be sutlicrent on entering 
or retiring, to salute the company 


1 admirable means of ensuring propriety of 





This must have been 
hehaviour, when we consider the natural disinc! 
sians to brandy, and the soothing nature of a pint of the raw mate- 
nal upon any offender. How the delinquents managed to salute the 
company afterward, is a matter for much conjecture 

“6. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superiour vilicers, mer- 


tion of the Rus- 





chants and tradesmen of note, head-workmen, especral/y carpenters 
vere the memory of the dock-vard is ¢ red,) and per- 
hancellerie.) are to have liberty to 





tetully Cons 





sons emploved in the chancery, (/ 
enter the assemblies, as likewise sheir wives and children 
ge, and seems to have included 





Phis was a widely-extended privile 
allexcept the actual serfs. It would alinost do for New-York or 
Puiladelphia. 

“7. A particular place shall be assigned the footmen (except 
those of the house) that there may be room enough in the apartment 
designed for the assembly.” 

A wise regulation, and one which it would be well to consider, in 
all its bearings, even now, and in this country. The next is a glo- 
article 
“8. No ladies to wet drunk, uponany pretence whatever, nor shall 


no 





gentlemen be drank /efore mne 
This must have been a bold innovation indeed, and speaks vol- 

mes in favour of the general sobriety of Russia; while it sternly 

proubits one sex, how tenderly considerate it is for the wants of the 

The penalty of breaking this rule is not mentioned, perhaps 

itconsisted in being compelled to dram the great eagle again ! 

“9. Ladies who play at forfeits, questions, and commands, ete., 


shall not be riotous ; no gentlemen shall attempt ¢o force a kiss, and 


other 


no person shall offer fo strike a woman in the assembly, under pain 
of future exclusion.” 

This being interpreted, may mean to give the gentlemen carte 
Nanche for pommelling each other, or for indulging in any domestick 
severity they please af home, where riviovs ladies were subjected to 
legitimate control. It was a delheate thought to decree that the 
marks of favour which ladies bestow in publick (7) should not be en- 
forced, and the bearded ¢/éyvants observed it, no doubt, implicitly 

Such were the Empress Catherine's famous Code Crei/e, in which 
there appears to us to be only one omission No mention Is made 


of the knout to stimulate the polite neophyte 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 





STaLacticaL Grotto.—A discovery has recently been made in 
the department of L’Ardeche, two leagues from the Pont Si 
Esprit, of some immense natural grottoes, seven in number. The 
first has the appearance of a magnificent cascade, and after a walk 
of a quarter of an hour a rock is arrived at, which being mounted 
leads to a second, and thus on to the seventh. It is in this last 
that nature appears to have collected together all that can be 
imagined of the most curious and interesting kind. On ail sides 
are seen the most beautiful stalactites and petrifactions, producing 
the most singular effects, and presenting the most astonishing 
pleces of natural sculpture. At some parts of the grotto the vaulted 
roof is so high as to be out of sight, and in others within the reach 
of the hand. Some of the magnificent columns of stalactites which 
support are so large that six men could not encircle them. ‘The 
echoes produced aré equally astonishing, and if one of the columns 
be struck with a cane the vibration is so great that the immense pile 
of rocks seems to be falling to ruin. A thorough examination of 
the grottoes cannot be made under seven hours. ‘The first persons 
who entered the grotto discovered a skeleton, which 1s supposed to 
have been there about fifty vears, jadging from its appearance.— 
French Paper. 

Aptev.—In using this expression, which habit has rendered trivial, 
few persons recollect its real origin and meaning, and that in pro- 
Jane it they recommend their friend a Dieu—to the protection 
° 


AvrTuor or “tHE sEasons.—Thomson was one of the most 
genial, unaffected, and loveable of all the genus irratibile. Not one 
spice of gall or envy seems to have mingled in his composition. We 
fancy we see him, with his hands in his breeches pockets, eating 
peaches, from the sunny side, in Bobb Doddington’s garden—lolling 
in his bed till past noon, because he had * no motive” to nse 
early—or sauntering about his garden-walks at Richmond, mutier- 
ing his wayward tancies, and moulding them into immertal verse 
Yet, withal, he was an accurate and enthusiastick observer of nature 
He must have studied deeply in his early days, and during his fits 
of abstinence and seclusion; for latterly he was too social and 
companionable a man to burn the * midnight taper” over his books 
in the acquisition of knowledge. Genius, however, is a wondertul 
instructor, and can } erlorm greater miracles than ever were achieved 
by Arabian dervise or magician. Thomson was utterly free from 
that amor sceleratus habendi, which Ovid classes among 


It is related, as showing how heediess he was in his 


the sins of 





lis irun age 
money concerns, that in paving a bill to his brewer, he gave him 
two bank-notes rolled together instead of one. When the mistake 
was pointed out to hun, * Never mind,” said the easy, good- 
humoured poet, *T have enough to go on without it!" A better 
anecdote is told of his having been robbed of his watch between 
London and Richmond, ** Pshaw, d——n it, said he, * I'm glad 
they took it from me, ‘twas never good for anvthing.” 
PREVENTION OF JEALOUSY IN A Wire.—Ohne thing every husband 
can do in prevention, and that ts to give no ground tor wt. And here 
it is not sufficient that he stmetly adhere to his marriage vow ; he 
ougit further to abstaim trom every act, however free from guilt, 
calculated to awaken the shghtest degree of suspicion in a mind, 
the peace of which he is bound by every ue of justice and humanity 
not to disturb, or, if he can avoid it, to sutler it to be disturbed by 
others. A woman that 1s very fond of her husband, and this is the 
case with nine-tenths of English and American women, does not 
like to share with another any, even the smallest portion, not only 
of lis affection, but of his assiduities and applause ; and as the be- 


stowmg of them on another, and receiving payment in kind, can 








serve no purpose other than of gratifying one’s vanity, they ought 





to be abstained from, and especially if the gratification should be 


purchased with even the chance of exciting uneasiness im her, 


whom it is your sac red duty to make as happy @s you can 





PRintine iN cHina.—Printing began in China, by means of 
stone plates, about the year 930, and, though no accurate account 


ot the process has been given us, we hear that the plate was black 


; ' ' , 
ened, and the characters being sunk in the stone in low relief, the 





rs white, which is still the case 





paper became 
hick printing that the 





with a much improved method of litho 
have long adopted. Stone plates were soon superseded 
by wouden ones, the letters and tigures being worked in huh rele, 


Chinese 


by cutting and filing down the wood ail round them. The charae 
ters, therefore, as with us, are black when printed, while the paper 


« Moveable types, made of burnt earth, were tried 





continues whit 
at least seven centuries ago, but terminated in a return to the old 


method. ‘The Chimese paper is so fragile and transparent as to b« 
printed only on a single side 

Tue Bakviest ancnirecture or rome —The city of Rome, like 
inhabitants, was at first rade and unadorned ; the houses, agree 
ably to the name given them, (tecta,) were only a covering and de 
fence bad weather. They were not formed into regular 
streets, but flung together as chance directed ; the walls were half 
Anything finer than ordinary 





against 


mud, and the roots peces of boards 
was used in decking the temples; and when those began to bi 
furnished with the statues of the gods, (Which was not Ull lony alter 
Numa’s time,) wood. Tix 
chief ornament, both of the temples and the houses, was their 
ancient troplues, which were trunks of trees loaded with the arms 
taken In war 


Tactiont.—The Emperour Nicholas, however hardened he may 
| 


they were either of earthenware or 


‘s of common humanity, Is sensible enough to the 


Recently his majesty was pleased 


to receive a boquet from the hands of the danseuse, and presented 


be to the dictate 
charms of Taglioni's dancing 


her in return with one compose d ot precious stoncs—a Very pleas 


ng exchange, under the circumstances, doubtless, to the former. 


Nor ts the enthusiasm she excites confined to the emperour , for 
we read that the empress also, **in a fit of enthusiasm, detached her 
rich bracelets from her wrists, and threw them at her feet." Such 
are the honours paid to * /a deesse de la danse.” 


Cuan or peincs.—Bitumen and sulphar form the link between 


earth and metals—vitriols unite metals with salts—crvstallizations 


connect salts with stones—the amianthis and lytophytes form a 
kind of tie between stones and plants—the polypus unites plants te 


insects—the tube-worms seems to lead to shells and re ptile s the 
water serpent and the eel form a passage from reptiles to tish—the 
anas nigra are a medium between fishes and birds—the bat and the 
fiving-squirre! link birds to quadrupeds—and the monkey equally 


gives the hand to quadruped and to man 


De. savace —This learned di 
in his vounger days with the earl of Salisbury, 


debted for a considerable living in Heretordshire. One day at the 


vine, who died in 1747, travelled 


to whom he was tn- 


levee, the king (George I.) asked him how long he had resided 
at Rome with Lord Sa 
** Why,” said the king, * 
you did not convert the pope! 
tor, “* I had nothing better to offer hun 





muiry! Upon his telling him how long, 
you staved there long enough; how Is ut 
-“ Bec 1use, sir,” 


‘replied the doc- 


Mors. —The duke of Wellington recently appointed his brother, 
Lord Maryborough, to the vacant cinque port office of governour of 
Deal Castle, for which it was mentioned, Sir H) Hardinge had 
* Well, (said one.) I thought Hardinge knew betrer how 


appled. 
*T can’t tell how that may 


to play his cards than to miss-Deal.”’ 
be, (observed H .) but I know this, the duke won't revoke.’ 





A winr.—A king of Prussia sent to a tribe of Bedoumns the Caliph 
i physician, who inquired on his arrival 





Must ipha, a Very ce leh 
how they lived. ‘ We never eat ull we are hungry, and then pot 
to repletion,” was the answer. ** 1 may return, then,’ 
or, ” I have no business here.” 

ConseGat Love —Sterne, who used his wife verv ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in praise of conjugal 
love and fidelity. ** The husband,” said Sterne, “ who behaves un- 
kindly to his wife, deserves to have lus house burned over his head.’ 


— If you think so,” said Garrick, * I hope your louse is insured.” 


said the doc- 








Beauty. —Salezzo de Pedrada praising an old lady for her beat 
i she answered, that beauty was incompatible with her age 
| which Salezzo replied, ** We say, as beautiful as an angel ; and yet 
the angels are, of all creatures, the most ancient.” 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


WHAT Is LipK* 
Ongrna 


Say, what ts life ’—a feeble flower, 
Declining as it blooms ; 

Which bears at heart the withe ring power 
The canker that consumes ‘ 

A wintry cloud, an April beam, 
A stage for empty strife, 

A waking thought, a troubled dream— 
Ah, such ts lite! 





A web of checker'd hopes and fears 
A bubble on the wave— 

A shade, 
A piigrim to the grave 

A bark upon the waters tost, 


composed of smiles and tears 


(The sport of storm and strife.) 
He rr dade ryone, 


Ah, such ts lite 


! ' 
her anchor lost— 
' 


lot rh? 
And what is dea h’—a dreaded doom 


l'o pleasure’s silken slave ; 


Who tears to sleep amid the gloom 
Vhat wraps the silent grave 
lo quit this scene of earthly jovs, 
Oh! who would veld his breath’ 
Resign ons ded toys, 
lo welcome death 
Phe soul that feels affliction’s pang, 
To lite = Gark sa prey, 
Soars to the source from whence it sprang 
And spurns the cumbrous clay 


No hore 


Or waste my teeble 


may terrours shake my breast, 
breath ; 
Death rocks the cradle of our rest, 


Then welcome death! ‘4 


TOPICKS FOR THOUGHT. 


Sur John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led Lady Jan 


Grey to execution, desired her to bestow on him some small present, 


t al memorial of her: she gave him 


which he might KOOP as a perpel 
her fale ook, Wherein she had st written three sentences, on see 
ing her husband's body; one mu Greek, another in Latin, and a third 
m English Phe purport of them was, that human justice was 
agaist his body, but the divine merey would be tavourable to his 
soul; and that, it her fault deserved puutshment, her youth at least, 
and her impradence, were worthy of excuse, and that God and pos 
teritv, she trusted, would show her favour \ 5 

The first Greek musicians were als; the second heroes, the 


third bards; the fourth begwars iy B 











A distressed mother im | und, reduced from a full to a seanty 
diet, and bewail v tian pss Of her son, receives no conselation trom 
bemg told of a woman france, whose sen tell in tve same batth 
and that the taxes are equally increased in both countries by the 
same war But kings, and ministers, and generals, and histerians 
proclaim, as a glorious contest, every war which appears to have 
been as fatal to the enemy as tothe own party, though half of each 
nation is slaughtered m the field, and the other half reduced to 
slaverv. ‘This is one of t mire faced impositions with which man 
kind are perpetually lted, and w ich calls uy mus, tn the name 
of huma v, to pur tlis inquiry inte the causes of war Be 
ow's Adt tothe P cd Ovders 

Instead of shutting neaeli upon island, and abu y 1 the 
rest of mankind, the p mopher should make the world his countr 
and should trample beneath s ivet those prejudices which the val 
gar so tondly hug to their bosons i) ence 

The Cashmerees, the men, are noted all over India for then 
address, treachery, deceit, cunning, Iving, and every other mal 
practice, they are very litynous and quarrelsome, but it se ldum pro- 
ceeds to blows with them, they are very mischievous, spreading 
hundreds of falxe reports every dav em genera reat cowards 

d have no dem ec on each other lnere a bridge in the 
rmodelle ot the city, « ed Zeimah on whicht isinall buzaar 
this is ther famous lounge, and the focus tor all the reports and 
news that are daily spread lhey have no pul ck schools er col 
leges; there may be about one hundred miuspceds, mostly made ot 
wood; some of them are of brick and mortar walls. The Seeks 
have prohituted their asseni| to prav in them, lest they should 
cause a disturbance and rebellion The whole of the present reve 
nues of Cashmere, as collected by the Seeks, is mow thirty-six lac 
of rupees per annum, of which the la d-rent, gram, and satizon, give 
only twelve lacs: and twentv-tour lacs are collected trom the duty 
on shawls and merchandise this as equal lo about twenty-seven 
lacs of Indian money l ois very nich and fertile, and not one 
eighteenth part of the ar ble land as broneht mito cultivation f 
properly ruled, and protection given to the cultivators, the land-rent 


‘They have two rops annu 
est kinds of rice, 


lobecah ; im the second cror 


would alone yield filty lacs pet annum 
t 


aliv: in the first crop, they maize 


have the ft 
Ww t, oord, moonge, cotton, and 
wheat, barley, peas, beans, hablee, chimeh, mussoor, linseed, and 


! 
mustard — Moo roft, 

There is no all-pervading influence in the Deity of the Boodhists 
oxed to aintain a@ quiescent state, troubled by the 


t the atlairs 


whois § 





government of the world, and wholhy unconcenne 
of men The followers of Boodh mnagine that although their god 


takes verv littl terest mn the good or evil actions ol lis creatures, 


hed in this world, prosperity bemg the 





which are rewarded and | 





miversal consequence of virt ce, and misfortune the constant at 
tendant Upon VICE , that sanctity ol a very superonuts order, extraor 
dimarv acts of self-der , and the good wrought by the reformation 


devotee rigid. performing these 
, and even after 


of their brethren, secures to the 
the power of working miracik 
of those God-lke attributes which may ve 
Lihot’s Views 


and other duties, 





death a certain 
emploved to influence the destimes ol mankind 
in India 

Sitting down to read and examine a common-place book or pro 
ductions, is as Uscless as to measure yourself with a man whom vou 


know to be shorter than vourself — Wanuserty 
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WESTWARD, HO! 


Arranged to a popular western melody, by Charles E. Horn, and dedicated 
to George D. Prentice, Esq. 





THE WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





I. 
Droop not, brothers ! 
As we go 
O’er the mountains, 
Westward, ho! 
Under boughs of mistletoe, 
Log-huts we'll rear, 
While herds of deer and buffaloe 
Furnish the cheer! 
File o'er the mountains—steady, boys! 
For game afar 
We have our rifles ready, boys 
A ha ! 
Throw care to the winds, 
Like chaff, boys '—ha ! 
And join in the laugh, boys! 
Hah—hah—hah ! 


Cheer up, brothers ! 
As we go, 
O’er the mountains, 
Westward, ho! 
When we've wood and prairie-land, 
Won by our toil, 
We'll reign like kings in fairy-land, 
Lords of the soil! 
Then westward, ho! in legions, boys! 
Fair freedom’s star 
Points to her sunset regions, boys ' 
Aha! 
Throw care to the winds, 
Like chatl, boys '—ha! 
And join in the laugh, boys! 


Hah—hah—hah ! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST IN ROME. 
From © The Romance of Hyperion 


BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW 

I or TEN reflect with delight upon the young artist's hfe in Rome 
A stranger from the cold and stormy north, he has crossed the Alps, 
and, with the devotion of a pilgrim, journeyed to the eternal ety. 
He dwells, perhaps, upon the Pincian Hill; and hardly a house 
is there which is not inhabited by artists, from all lands. The very 
room he lives in has been their abode from time out of mind. Their 
names are written all over the walls ; perhaps some farther record 
of them is left in a rough sketch upon the window-shutter, with an 
inseripuon and a date. These things consecrate the place in his 
imagination. The names, even though unknown to him, are not 
without associations in his mind 

In that warm latitude he rises with the day. The night-vapours 
are already rolling away over the Campagna sea-ward. As he looks 
from his window, above and beyond their white folds, he recognizes 
the tremulous blue sea at Ostia. Over Soracte rises the sun, above 
his own beloved mountain, though no longer worshipped there as of 
old. Before him the antique house, where Raphael lived, casts its 
The 


But, above its dark roofs, more than 


long, brown shadow down into the heart of modern Rome 
city lies still asleep and silent 
two hundred steeples catch the sunshine on their gilded weather- 
cocks. 


their pleasant chime, he knows that in each of those churches, over 


Presently the bells begin to rng, and, as the artist listens to 
the high altar, hangs a painting by some master’s hand, whose beauty 
comes between him and heaven, so that he cannot pray, but wonder 
only 

Among these works of art, he passes the day; but oftenest in St 
Peter's and the Vatican. 
the Corridor Chiaramonti, through vestibules, galleries, chambers, 


Up the vast marble staircase, through 


he passes as ina dream. All are filled with busts and statues, or 
What forms of strength and beauty! 


What glorious creations of the human mind! 


painted in daring frescoes 
And im that last 
chamber of all, standing alone upon his pedestal, the Apollo found 
at Antium, in such a mayestick attitude ! 
nance ! life-like, god-like ! 


with such a noble counte- 


Or perhaps he passes into the chambers of the painters, but goes 
no farther than the second ; for, in the middle of that chamber, a 
large painting stands upon the heavy easel, as if unfinished, though 
more than three hundred years ago the great artist completed it, and 
then laid his pencil away for ever, leaving this last benedict on to the 
world. It is the transtiguration of Christ, by Raphael. A child looks 
not at the stars with greater wonder, than the artist at this painting 
He knows how many studious years are m it. He knows the ditfi- 
cult path that leads to perfection, having himself taken some of the 
first steps. 
first stretched upon tis frame, and Raphael stood before it, and laid 
the first colours upon it, and beheld the figures, one by one, born tito 


Thus he recalls the hour, when that broad canvass was 


life, and ** looked upon the work of his own hands with a smile, that 


it should have succeeded so well.” He recalls, too, the hour, when 





the task was accomplished, the pencil dropped from the master’s 
dying hand, and his eyes closed to open upon a more glorious trans- 
figuration ; and at length the dead Raphael lay in his own studio, be- 
fore this wonderful painting, greater than any conqueror under the 
banners and hatchments of his funeral ! 

Think you, that such sights and thoughts as these do not move 
the heart ef a young man and an artist! And when he goes forth 
into the open air, the sun is going down, and the gray ruins of an 
anticue world receive him. From the palace of the Cesars he looks 
down into the Forum, or towards the Colosseum ; or westward, and 
sees the last sunshine strike the bronze archangel, which stands upon 
the tomb of Adrian. He walks amid a world of art in ruins. The very 
street-lamps, that light him homeward, burn before some painted or 
sculptured image of the Madonna. What wonder is it if dreams 
visit him in his sleep—nay, if his whole life be to him a dream! What 
wonder, if, with a feverish heart and quick hand, he strive to repro- 
duce these dreams in marble or on canvass! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


MAELZEL'S AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER,. 


Translated from an article by Depping, in a late Freach journal, 


In our notice of the celebrated machinist of Ratisbonne, (Maelzel,) 
we alluded to the chess-automaton of Baron Kempelin, which Mael- 
zel repaired, aad exhibited to the publick of Europe and America 
for twenty years, the secret of which was not detected, neither at its 
first nor second appearance in Parts, although separated by an inter- 
val of thirty-two years; nor were the publick more fortunate in 
Loudon, in 1819, when the automaton was narrowly observed by 


many clever machinists. At last the mystery was discovered in 


Paris, and published in a monthly journal devoted to the game of 


chess, by M. de Tournay. Two of the confederates of Maelzel 


reside in Paris. Their names are well known to the members of 
the chess-club ; and since the death of Maelzel, having no interest 
or obligation to remain silent, they no longer hesitate to reveal their 
co-operation. The mystery may, therefore, now be considered as 
known ; and the problem of the machinery of the automaton chess- 
player completely solved. 

Every one must remember that his first impression, upon seeing 
the chess automaton, was the concealment of a human bemg within 
the box, who directed the arms of the automaton. Baron Kempelin, 
and after him Maelzel, always opened it on both sides, previous to 
the exhibition, that the spectators might convince themselves it con- 
tained nothing but wheels, tubes and springs, amid which it was 
quite impossible that a human being could be concealed from their 
observation. Thus the ingenious inventer succeeded in imposing 
upon the credulity of the publick 

The wheels, ete , were partly painted upon a thin partition, which 
could be easily displaced, and thereby conceal the person within 
the box, who, of course, entered it before it was rolled into the ex- 
hibition-room. The doors being successively opened, the specta- 
tors were permitted to see only half the interiour at a time, which 
enabled the person concealed to pass from one side of the partition 
to the other, and in cases of necessity even to take refoge within 
So far, it was a mystification unworthy 


But let us see 


the body uf the automaton 
of figuring in the history of the mechanical arts. 
what afterward happened. First, it was imdispensable to tind a 
man who was able to shift his position within the machine and di- 
rect the moves of the automaton, who should be capable of playing 
the game with sufficient skill to overcome any antagonist who might 
present himself, and whose moves he could not see. Hence it be- 
came necessary that the state of his adversarv’s game should be 


made known to him, and therein consisted the merit of Kempelin’s 





wonderful invention. The invisible person was seated upon a small 
stool, lighted by a candle, which the exhibitertook care to place within 
the machine at the commencement, in order, as be said, to con- 
vince the publick that nobody could be concealed within undetected 

An opemng was contrived in the box to supply the invisible per- 
that kind called Brhi- 


quiers: de Voyage, invented to plav in carriages and at sea: 


son with air. The chess-board used was of 
they 
differ in no respect from those in ordimarv use, except each mrece 
This 


precaution was necessary, lest by any accident the game of the in- 


being pointed with an iron pin, to fix it firmly upon the square 


visible plaver might be disarranged 

The board upon which the automaton played, was place d pon the 
box, visible to the audience, immediately over the head of the hid- 
den player, it was extremely thin, and had its counterpart exactly 


represented upon the reverse, or ceiling of the box within. Each 
square was provided with a small iron lever, which balanced or 
turned upon a pivot, and the pins of the pieces used by the auto- 
maton being strongly magnetized, attracted the levers of the squares 
upon which they were placed, causing them to fall back when the 
pieces were moved, thus indicating to the imvisible plaver the ex- 
act state of the game, which, as he could not see above, he was 
compelled to follow with the most painful attention 

Hence he was obliged to remember each piece moved upon the 
squares above 

The squares of a miniature board were numbered corresponding 
with the numbers of the squares of the board over his head, that he 
might not be exposed to mistake the moves. On his left side he 
had a moveable tron handle, connected with springs, in the left arm 
of the automaton, which the player directed at will. By this con- 
trivance the automaton was enabled to seize a piece with his left 


The invisible 
player saw above, upon the reverse chess-board, whether he directed 
correctly the arm of the automaton 


hand and remove it from one square to another 


From the beginning, every 





one wondered that the automaton moved his left agm instead of 
his right; this, it was answered, was an errour of the inventer, 
discovered too late to rectify. But errours of this sort are rarely 
committed, and it is now well known that the inventer placed the 
machinery upon the left side of the hidden player designedly, that 
his right arm and hand might be at liberty to direct his plav more 
readily upon his own board. His antagonist was always obliged to 
place the pieces upon the centre of the squares ; without this precau- 
tion the magnetized pieces would not have been perpendicular 
to the iron levers upon which they were to act, and thereby reveal 
to the invisible player the moves of his #ntagonist.* There js, 
however, one circumstance sufficient to explain, viz.: how the hid- 
den player could direct the arm of the automaton with sufficient 
precision to enable its wooden fingers to seize the diminutive pieces 
placed upon the board. All mistakes in moving from one syuare 
to another might be avoided, although even that must have been 
very difficult ; but how were the fingers of the automaton made to 
open and close exactly upon the piece to be moved! To effect 
this, an admirable precision of mechanism was indispensable, com- 
bined with the nicest practice of the invisible directer, in order 
that the operation might be perfectly performed. Even admitting 
these two conditions to have been skilfully fulfilled, it is yet difficy); 
to comprehend them 

The invisible person was then the soul of the machine, and it 
became indispensable for the exhibiter of the automaton to have, at 
hie disposal, a person, who would consent to be confined within a 
narrow box for several hours in a painful position, and to remain 
there nearly motionless; but, above all, not to betray his presence 





whatever might happen. Besides being capable of directing the ma- 
chine perfectly—an affair, as we know, of the utmost delicacy—he 
must be able to play a first-rate game, to encounter the play of any 
antagonist who might choose to contest his skill 

Baron Kempelin was fortunate enough to find a person who ably 
fulfilled these conditions. While he exhibited the automaton, it was 
nearly always victorious, which still further increased the astonish- 
Never- 
theless he was vanquished in Paris, by Philidor and by Lezat; but 


ment—we may almost say the stupefaction of the publick 


sufficient glory remained, even after a defeat by such consummate 
masters of the game. When Maelzel got possession of the auto- 
maton, he took the greatest pains to find out anable assistant. We 
are not acquainted with the name of the person who acco:mpanied 
him to Germany ; but at Paris he engaged M. Boucour, who is even 
now regarded as one of the best players belonging to the Panorama 


Club 


large dimensions could, by any manner of means, ensconce himselt 


It is, however, almost impossible to believe that a man of his 


within a box of four feet in length, three im height, and two in width 


and yet be able to play a skilful gameof chess. Afterward he was 
superseded by an Israelite, of small size, (Alexandre,) who still re- 
sides in Paris, and is the author of an excellent work, “ L’ Encyelo- 
pedie des Echecs.”’ The Palaméde mentions a third person, M 
Mouret, (with but one leg,) a man of wit and humour, who consented 
to accompany Maelzel in his peregrinations, and who became his co- 
partner in the profits of the concern. In England he engaged the 
services of a Mr. Lewis. Burt the person who performed the part of 
the mvisible player for the loagest period, was an Alsacian, of the 
name of Schlumberger, alias Mulhouse, after his native town 

He went with Maelzel to the United States; remained fifteen 
vears with him, and died there, three months before his celebrated 
friend and patron. He possessed, in an eminent degree, all the quali. 
fications necessary to his employment. He was the pupil of one of 
the first professors of the art, du Cafe de la Regence, and played a 
strong game. His tennity and suppleness enabled him to encase him- 
self readily within the partition of the machine, and to pass, with the 
utmost ease, from one part of it to another, whenever it was the 
pleasure of a curious spectator to examine the interiour Shut up 
within so narrow a space, it was very difficult, as well as painful, to 
avoid, by the slightest noise, the presence of a living being. The 
profound stillness aud attention of the audience while the game was 
playing, would have rendered the slightest sound audible, and, doubt- 
less, 1t was to divert the attention of spectators, that the inventer 
introduced clock-work, which was alwavs wound up at the com- 
mencement of the exlibition and put in motion at each move, in 
order to mask the deception 

We have been told, that upon one occasion the invisible plaver 


ina moment of forgetfulness, or from intense reflection Upon the 
game, was guilty of the indiscretion of sne ezing—the sour dof it 
was distinctly audible from amid the machinery, and rudely inter- 


rupte { the profour d atlence of the assembly Tt was certainly the 


most critical moment in the whole life of Maelzel, who, with ad 
rable presence of mind, exclaimed, **Giood heaven, a spring is broke 
Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to suspend the exhibition for only 
a quarter of an hour, to repair the machinery’’—when, immediatels 
he rolled the box behind the curtain, and did not spare his re proaches 
to his unhappy confederate 

At another time, a person who suspected the secret, and who 
wished to expose Maelzel, cried tire, fire, with might and main, dur 
bition 


Ing the exh Amid the confusion of the audience, Maelze! 


had the self-possession to withdraw his machine. It was, indeed, 


high time, for the mvesible gentleman was upon the point of popping 
out of his hiding-place, m the presence of the company, overcome 
with fright 


and amazement 

. 

he necessity of having a confederate to assist him in his exhi- 

bitions, subjected Maelzel to a most unhappy state of dependence, 

more especially when there were arrearages to settle ; a predica 

ment which often happened, as poor Maelzel was by no means so 
* Maelzet’s exhivitions in the United States differed from those described 

above. He always gave a duplicate board to the antagomst, and removed 

the pieces correspondingly upon the board of the automaton 
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an economist as he was a machinist, and never had the re- 
patation of being the most punctual of paymasters. 

The Palémede gives a ludicrous anecdote touching this point 
Vaelzel, being at Amsterdam, was engaged to exhibit his automa- 
ton in the presence of the court of the king of the Netherlands 
Half an hour previously to the exhibition, he discovered that his con- 
federate was absent without leave; he ran to his hiding-place, and 
* What does this 
os ] 


* The deuse you have! why you 


found M...., Who then assisted him, undressed 
mean—what has happened ! exclaimed he, in amazement. 
have a fever,” replied M.... 
“ Very true, sir, but the 
* Ay, but the king 
“Say! why, that the au- 


were in good health but a moment ago ” 


attack was as sudden as a flash of lightning.” 





will soon arrive, and what will he say 
I have no desire 
Let 


* T will call in a phy- 


romaton has a fever.” ** A truce with your jests 


to laugh, for the receipts will be large, and must be returned 


me entreat you to getup!" “Impossible! 


san.” “* Quite useless.” “ Is there, then, no means of putting this 

e fever to fhght '" * Well, what is 
” “Ttisto pay me down the fifteen hundred franes which you 
* Bat that cannot be done to-night.” 
Poor Maelze! was obliged to yield to his 


* Certainly, but one, only.” 


owe me.” «Ves, yes, it 


st be done forthwith ” 


confederate, and to count him ont the money—after which the auto- 
maton plaved his game of chess admirably well 

The secret now being generally known, the machine of Kempelin 
sepaired by Maelzel) has lost its attraction: still it must always be 


egarded as a very ingemous invention. Previously to its appear- 





snce, no one would have believed it possible for a person to play a 
ame of chess, shut up within a box, without being able to sec 
the pieces on the board upon which the game was played 

Iris said that Kempelin had been piqued into the invention of 

s machine, by a challenge of the empress of Austria, whom he had 
attended in his quality of chamberlain, to witness magnetick ex- 
perunents. He promised to show her an experiment much more 
astonishing, and within six months produced his automaton, the real 
secret of which, in reality, depends upon the power of the magnet 

We did not, in our first article, enumerate all the curious produc- 
tious of Maelzel’s genius 
mechanical legs, rendered so unfortunately necessary, after the mur- 


We ought not to have forgotten his 


derous battle of Austerlitz. Legs, which a German writer, in an 


ticle dictated by enthusiasm, pronounced to be no less commo 





ar 


dious than those furnished by dame nature herself. E.N.B 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OLD ENGLISH WRITERS. 


BY WILLIAM COX, 


cUPILD'’S CURSE 

Tue following beautiful ditty is from an old dramatick pastoral, 
written by George Peel, about the year 1584, entitled, * The Ar- 
rignment of Paris ;" which pastoral, had it been im all parte equal, 
would, in the opinion of one of the most profound, accomplished, 
and good-hearted criticks England has produced, (Charles Lamb,) 
ave left the famous * Faithful She pherdess,” of Fletcher, only a 
secondary place in this species of literature. A copy of this seng 


was sent, by Lamb, to a favourite composer of the day, with a hint 





t it only wanted ‘fit musical numbers to be the rarest love- 


logue in the language.” 


I do not think the hint was ever taken ; 
r, if so, the task was executed in such a manner, as altogether failed 
to withdraw this graceful little poem from the obscurity into which it 
ul undeservedly fallen. The honour of doing it justice, therefore, 
lies open for the achievement of any gentleman skilled in ** the 
cord of sweet sounds ;*° and should Horn or Bishop chance to 
ast their eyes upon it, perhaps the ** Mirror’’ may yet have the good 
rtune to be the medium of presenting this gem, set in appropriate 
rlliants, (crotchets and quavers,) to the world 

The scene of the pastoral is laid in Mount Ida, and in the vicinity, 
snere Paris, there in obscurity and concealment, is dallying away 
e hours with his then beloved Eonone. By way of passing the 
i¢, he invites her to sing; she declines ; but, on being pressed, 
mplies in the following fashion 
Eonone. There is a pretty sonnet, then, we call it “ Cupid's Curse, 
They that do change old love iy gods they change tor worse " 


” 





lor new, p 
Paris agrees to bear a portion of the burden of the song which the 
kKless Eonone has selected with somewhat of a prophetick spirit, 


iad straightway the woods of Ida are filled with Cupid’s Curse 
EONONE 


Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
And fair as any may be, 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady 


PARIS 


Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
And fair as anv may be, 

Thv love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady 


EONONE ; 


My love is fair, my love is gay, ' 
And fresh as bin the flowers in May, \| 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay, j 
Concludes with Cupid's curse— 
“ They that do change old love for new. | 
Pray gods they change for worse !" | 


Fair and fair, ete 


Both : Fair and fair, ete. 


, repeated | 


EONONE. 

My love can pipe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his love lv praises sing, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelavs ; 
Amen, to Cup d's curse— 

“ They that do change old love for new, 

Pray gods they change for worse !” 


Both. 


Fair and fair, ete 
: Fair and fair, ete. repeated 

There is a natural freshness, and light and airy tenderness about 
this, dashed with a shade of deeper feeling, that 1s especially de- 
lightful, and there cannot be a shadow of doubt about the propriety 
What 


heart, spirit, and sincerity init, than m the maudlin stutf so abundant 


of the malediction sav vou, ladies’ Is there not more 


in novels and so scarce in real life; in wh the deserted fair one 





prays her faithless swain * to forget her,” hopes he may be happy 
with some other “ object of his affections,” and soon’ Angels are 
scarce, and no true woman forgets, or likes to be forgotten ; and 
though she may be of so high, pure, and tender a nature as thoroughly 
to forgive, and altogether eschew active malice, or the wishing of 
evil, vet, should the woman for whom she has been forsaken cha» 
to pay her false lover in his own coin, and elope with another, her 
feelings might, possibly, be of that mixed character which the be 
levers in the perfectilility of humanity would do well not to seru 
tinize too closely, or they might, peradventure, damage their theory 
Ihere is little doubt but that ninety and nme out of every hundred 
of the faur creatures, from the blossom at the boarding-school to the 
full-blown beauty of the ball-room, will with hearty emphasis say 
“Amen!” to Cupid's curse 

* They that do change old love for new, pray gods they change for worse " 


EPITHETS 


There is some profitable advice to be gleaned from the following 
| g g 


extract from an old play, written upwards of a couple of centuries ago, 


w Shirley, entitled, * The Changes.” Young versifiers and incipent 
The adjective is too usetul 
Poets 


would have to labour hard to make smooth work without it; and a 


poets would do well to scan i over 
and convenient a part of speech to be roughly reprobated 
judicious sprinkling of such * flowers *’ and ornaments of the lan 
guage, is often productive of the happiest effects ; but then, on the 


other hand, when used to excess, they as certainly enfeeble and 
render mawkish the verses they are meant to strengthen and ennch 
\ too copious infusion of them, smothers a sentiment or obscures a 
description, pretty much in the same way that an undue portion of 
sugar in your cotlee overpowers and utterly annihilates the original 
therefore, like all other sweet mat 


flavour or aroma of the berry, 


ters, adjectives are to be sparingly used. You may get too much 


honey. 
Ilere is the passage, with the arguments for and against 


Caperwit —Adyectives | would you have a poet without 
Adjectives! They're the flower, the grace of our language 
A well-chosen epithet doth give new soul 
To famting poesy, and makes every verse 


A bride! 


When we do fish for gentlewomen’s loves ; 


With adjectives we bait our lines, 


And with their sweetness catch the mbbling ear 
Of amorous ladies ° bd ° . 
I will maintain “t agaist 

A bundle of grammarians, in poetry 
The substantive, rtself, cannot subsist 
Without its adjective 

Friend —For all that, 
Those words would sound more full, methinks, that are not 
So larded; and if | might counsel you, 
You should compose a sonnet clean without ‘em 


Whea the 
First framed, ts tied with adjectives, like points, 


sd “ o ad sense 
And cannot hold together without wedyes, 

t. “tis pedantick, vulgar poetry ! 

slick here 


srant of matter, 





ldren, when the y versify, 
And there these 
Porrs weit 


puny words, for 


MASCULINE NUMBERS! 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


PARISIAN THEATRICALS,. 





Victor Hugo's new tragedy—new star in the French theatrical firmament 


Vieror Hvuco's new tragedy of Ruy-Blas has been produced at the 


theatre of the Re jissance with partial success The plot is a 





strange one, and, though unprobat . possesses considerable interest 


Victor Hogo does not pretend that it is an orginal one ; it suited 


his purpose, and he made use of it 


ike Moliere, he takes his goods 


wherever he can find them. In order to fully explain the story of the 


new piece, [ think it better to go bac k a little, and remind you that 
Diderot, in his Jar ques le Fataliste, has given us the account of a 
most frightful vengeance, imagined and carried into execution by a 
woman. Abandoned by her lover, and smarting under the insult, 


she seeks out a wretched creature from the streets, the slave of vice 





and deceit, and teaches her to assume character of a woman of 


rank. She gives her a noble house, servants, carriages, good name, 
and wealth. Lures are thrown out to attract the deceiver: he 
comes, pays eourt to the golden idol, and at last proposes for her 
hand, and isaccepted. The morning after the marriage, the hornd 
truth is revealed to the unfortunate husband, and a woman's ven- 
Aucelot con- 


geance is complete. From this striking story, M 


structed a vaudeville, which he called Leontime, aud a highly inter- , 


esting production it was. Victor Hugo has now turned the inei- 
dents to account, merely changing the sex of the deceiwed and de 
ceiving party, and makin ra servant the mstrument of vengeance. 
The queen of Spam, wife of Charles IL, has humihated Don Sal- 


1b He seeks 


luste, a Spanish nobleman, and 
he gives him a name, 


antshed him from court 


revenge: he finds a bemg vile and degraded 
rank and opulence 


and 


Phe plot succeeds 


He manages to have him introduced at court, 


gives hum orders to spread every lure to captivate the queen 


she hates her husband, and becomes enamoured 


of the stranger. her love prompts her even to comply with an invi- 


} 


tation to her lover's house, writ 


en, however, by Don Salluste ; she 


fiscovered there by her enemy, aod imformed that her lover ts his 


is ¢ 


creature , that her character is gone, and that by the laws of Spam 


the } shment for her weakness ts death The instrament of this 
vengeance, however, really loves her he turns on tus employer, 
reproaches him with his baseness, and then stabs him to the heart. 
He afterwards porsons himeselt, and the piece ends 


edy of decidedly the most powerful living dra- 


He has badly chosen the story ; for what 





we can belreve ble with the female heart, we see could never 
take place with ma Diderot seems quite aware of the difficulty 
which CXIsts eve render the story credible for woman, as he 
dwells at length on every charge, and prepares the readers, as much 
as possible, for the suceecdine ste r en, in the play, the sudden 
advancement of Ruv-Blas os nprodvabi¢ as is his obeving his 
master, after becoming a man of greater power. The writing of 
the piece many parts ts stiited and careless. The second act and 
the fourth are tiresome, ad lead to nothing, but other parts are of 
great beauty and foree The de vent is of wonderful power 
The audience were bsolutely strock with wonder, and the piece 
‘oncluded amid the loudest applause. The lacquey was well per 


turmed by Frederick Tremattre, whom vou have seen in London as 
Rohe Vv st 


ire not very 


w other parts were filled by actors whose names 


tamiliar to the English ear 








The great event of the week has been the visit of the king te the 
Théatre Francars, to witness Corneille’s noble tragedy of Cima 
The audience was most brillant, and the house was crowded, 
although the mtention of the roval vesit was known but to few 
The roval party ved at seven o'clock © ut consisted of the King 
and (luce of the French, the WK r and Queen of the Bely ins, 
Madame Adelaide, the Princess Clementine, the Due de Nemours, 
snd six ers The king was warmly received, though net enthu 
siastica Old age has land a heavy hand on him lately he looked 
broken and wt he was m good spirits, however, and awarded 
his approbation lavis ly eno i dori the evening Signer, Beau 
vallet and Mdile Rachel plaved with great ability Sigrer bs, with- 
out dispute, the greatest acter in France: he is low in stature, and 
shight m orse something resembling the elder Kean he was 
lalma’s favo te puy and freq ently reminds one of that preat 
actor in parts of his perlormance st other times he bursts forth lke 
the great Kean, and carnes the whole house with him He plaved 


the part of Augustus on the night of the king's vesit Beauvallet 


was the ¢ na of the nwht: he was deservedly applauded in the 
third act, when, after sts rhoag between honour and love, he vields 
to the latter, and consents to become an assassin to ple ase his 


nistress 


As to Mille. Rachel, she really s rised me: she is now about 














seventeen Vvears of ave tis sand not seventeen vet,) vet she filled her 
part with adignity and propriety w iwere admirable ] saw her in 
Voltaire’s play of Tune filing the part of Amenaide, in the 
early part of the week ind T coneened that she failed im the part 
wiore the k her success was incontestable There is no doubt 
at this vour uirl possesses great talent indeed, considernng her 
ave, | deem it wonder! her principal merit consists in the calm 
ess and depth of dramatick energy > she possesses a tranquil force, 
which frees the speetator trom all fear of her fating in any pass 
no matter how via rent o deep the passion of itn iv le One always 
feels that whatever degree of power is displaved, a tar greater quan 
tity remains be d nostern and determined characters, such as 
Medea or Lady Mactx she must be unequalled » im tender or 
sensitive parts, such as Juliet or Desdemona, she would fail 
There ts an intlexitelity, an tron fixedness about her acting, which 
evinces but e sensitnty she wants flexibility of voice and 
sensibility Of soul, W i" iare to talent what yrace to beauty tn 
the other hand, she possesses d avd neble simpheity and a 
tine taste, wh ieawd me to belheve that she will -ecome herealter 
the first actress in Pranee 
You may wonder at mv dwelling on this topick so long buta 
really great actress is rare nd thes young girl assuredly already 
one You would scarcely believe that a few years ago she ran the 
streets as a gipsy, gaming @ precarious live ood by ying and 
danemg: her ! sa cur s one, though she has not yet 
reached her seventeenth vear ‘The r waited to the end of the 
performance, and expressed himesell mo raciously to every person 
Malle. Rachel was standing in the nner lobby, with all the curiosity 


of her age. to see the reval pe no longer the severe and 





applause she 





Maye sti k matron, but prot d of the 


had received The king recognized ber, and stopped -hort, to say 
how much he had been de ed with her acting ; the queen said 
even more, and the ce tof the blushing gul was at its height, 


when, after receiving the compliments of the other members of the 
Lous Ph py added, ** Business prevents my otten 
mat Twill What a mo- 


cens in person, and able 


royal party, 


Vietting the theatre, t return to see 


you 


ment’ Praised by two kings and their « 


Lo attract so sagacious a monarch as Lours Phil ppe. occu; ed as he 


is by state affairs, to visit her again Poor child! less bas turned 


wiser heads 
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GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 
HINTS TO EDITORS. 


One reader cries, your strain’s too grave, 
Too much morality you have, 
‘Too much about religion ; 
Give me some witch and wizard tales, 
Of slip-shod ghosts with fins and scales, 
And feathers like a pigeon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Those monstrous fashionable lies— 

In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and priests, and lords, 
Of border-wars, and Gothick hordes 

That used to live in hovels. 


No, no, cries one, we've had enough 

Of such confounded love-sick stutt 
To craze the fair creation 

Give us some recent foreign news 

Of Russians, Turks, the Poles, or Jews, 
Or any other nation. 


The man of dull scholastick lore 
Would like to see a little more 
Of first-rate scraps of Latin , 
The grocer fain would learn the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice ; 
The draper, silk and satin 


Another cries, I want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle; 
Some wish for parliamentary news, 
And some, perhaps, of wiser views, 
Would rather hear a fiddle 


The critick, too, of classick skill, 
Must dip in gall his gander-quill, 
And serawl against the paper , 
Of all literary fools, 
Bred in our colleges and schools, 
He cuts the greatest caper 


Another cries, T want to see 
A jumbled-up variety, 
Variety im all things— 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed (1 only give the hint) 
Of multifarious small things 


I want.some marriage news, says miss, 
It constitutes my highest bliss 
To hear of weddings plenty ; 
For in a time of general rain 
None suffer from a drought, ‘ts plain, 
At least not one in twenty. 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone 

By losses, fire or fever ; 
Another answers, full as wise, 
I'd rather have the fall and rise 

Of racoon skins and beaver 


Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a favourite dish 
Of politicks to suit them; 

But here we rest at perfect ease, 

For should they swear the moon was cheese, 
We never should contute them 


Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 
Lofty or low, ‘tis all the same, 
pm 
Too haughty or too humble ; 
So, brother editors, pursue 
The path that seems the best to you, 
And let the grumblers grumble 


THE DRESS-MAKER. 


Let us “take a single victim; let us present the London 
dress-maker’s girl, but a year in her teens, compelled, it may be, 
to aid in the support of younger brothers and sisters. How mauy 
bleak, savage winter mornings does she rise, and, with half-frozen 
fingers, put on her scanty clothes—all mouflicient to guard her 
shrinking limbs from the frost, the wind, and raim,—and, with 
noiseless feet, that she may not disturb * any of the lodgers,” creep 
down three-pair of stairs, and, at six o'clock, pick her timid way 
through ik and cold, and darkness, to the distant ** work-room !” 
Poor, gentle thing !—now, hurrying on, fearing that she is five 
minutes too late, and now pausing, and creeping into a door-way, 
to let some staggering drunkard pass, roaring and reeling home. It 
may be, too, that this little creature was born in the lap of comfort 
—was the pet, the hope, of a fireside—was the darling of a circle 
the child of competence, of luxury. Death, however, has taken her 
father—-the sole prop and stay of a house of plenty ; and the widow, 
after struggling from year to year, has passed from bad to worse ; 
and now, with four children—our little dress-maker’s girl the eldest 
-—pines in a three-pair back room, whence, every morning, our 
young heroine, with a patience and a pensive sweetness—the gifts 
of early adversity—sallies forth to unremitting toil 

Gentle reader—is this a false picture! Is this a coloured thing, 
tricked out ‘to cozen sensibility '—the creation of a florid story- 
writer—the flimsy heroine of a foolish novel’ Oh, no! do not 
think it: at this moment, hundreds upon hundreds of the fairest and | 
the most delicate human buds—of creatures who, born in the re- 
gions of May Fair, had been painted, and their portraits scattered 
through the empire, as very triumphs of “the excelling hand of 
nature”—work twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours per day—for what? 
For just enough to prove how very little human nature may exist 
upon. To proceed. 

Our little dress-maker has arrived at the ** work-room.” 





After 


two or three hours, she takes her bread and butter, and warm adul- j| 
terated water, denominated tea. 


Breakfast hurriedly over, she | 





works, under the rigid, scrutinizing eye of a task-mistress, soine four | 
hours more; and then proceeds to the important work of dinner. | 


A scanty slice of meat—perhaps an egg—is produced from her 
basket : she dines, and sews aguin till five. Then comes again the 
fluid of the morning, and again, the needle until eight. Hark! ves, 
that’s eight now striking. 
as she rises to put by her work, ‘the task for the day 1s done?” 

At this moment a thundering knock is heard at the door. * The 
duchess of Daffodils must have her robe by four to-morrow, 

Again the dressmaker’s apprentice is made to take her place— 
again she resumes her thread and needle : and, perhaps, the clock 
is ‘“‘beating one” as she again, jaded and half dead with work, 
creeps to her lodgings, and goes to bed, still haunted with the 
thought that as ‘the work is very back,” she must be up by five 
to-morrow 

Beautiful, and very beautiful, are the dresses ata drawing-room ! 
Surpassingly delightful, as minutely described in the columns of 
the Morning Herald and the Morning Post! To the rapt imagi- 
nation they seem woven of * Ins’ woof:” or things manufactured 
by the Fairy Queen, and her maids of honour: yet may imagination, 
if it will, see in the trappings the work of penury, of patient suffer- 
ing, and scantily rewarded toil. How many sighs from modest 
humble worth have been breathed upon that lace! How much of 
the heart-ache has gone to the sewing of that flounce! * All the 
beauty of the kingdom,” says the Court Chronicler for the thou- 
sandth time, ‘*was at her majesty’s drawing-room!" What! ail 
the beauty in brocade, in satins, and in velvets! Is none left for 
humble gingham—none for homespun stuff! Oh, beauty 
that has grown pale at midnight, that wealthy beauty might shine 
with richer lustre the next court-day! Beauty that has pined and 
withered in a garret, that sister-beauty might be more beautiful in a 
carriage ! 


yes! 


Can there be a more forlorn, more pitiable condition than that 
of the daily seamstress, growing old and lonely on the wages of her 
ill-paid craft. Follow her to her room—the topmost nook of some 
old, gloomy house, in some gloomy court; survey the abode ot 
penury ; of penury, striving with a stoutness of heart, of which the 
world knows nothing, to put a bright face upon want; to stnile with 
patience on the greatest, as on the pettiest privations. ‘This is the 
dress-maker, long since past her girilood; the seamstress, no 
longer out-stared in the street—followed tor her beauty—flattered 
lied to; tempted with ease and luxury, when her own home offers 
nothing but indigence and hardest labour. This is not the young, 
blushing creature, walking in London streets, her path full of pit- 
falls; the lawful prey of seltish vicee—the watched-tor prize of mer- 
cenary infamy. No; she has escaped all these snares ; she has, in 
the mnocence and constancy of her heart, triumphed over the 
seductions of pleasure ; has, * with the wings of a dove,” escaped 
the net spread for her by fiends with the faces of women 
wasted the light-heartedness of her childhood, and the bloom of her 
youth, in daily, nightly toil; and arrived at middle age, she 1s stll 
the working sempstress-—the lonely, faded spinster—the human 
animal vegetating on two shillings per diem. Is not this the fate 
of thousands in this our glorious metropolis ? 


She has 





Among many of the most annoying trials of life, the trial of a 
new dress by a wayward, aristocratick customer, or what 1s infinitely 
worse, by purse-proud ignorance, is not the least to the poor dress- 
maker's girl, who may be commissioned to take the garment home 
If there be a failing mm a flounce, the slightest errour in a sleeve, if a 
cuff be a hair's breadth too broad, or a thread too narrow, down will 
come a shower of hard words—and that, sometimes trom the pret- 
tiest, and seemingly the meekest of mouths—about the astounded 
head of the dress-maker, who with helpless looks for the omission 
of others, or, what is equally hkely, for the forgettuiness or new 
whim of the lady herself, stands silent and abashed ; or flutteringly 
hesitates an excuse, or promises instant amendment. Such promtse, 
however, for the time, only increases the storm; until the culprit 
tinds that silence is the best defence, and she 1s at length erdered 
“to take the thing away,” and, if she please, * to throw it on the 
fire !"’ 

Now, ere we proceed, will all our y readers put their fair 
white hands upon their gentle hearts, and, with unblushing faces 
any time of theu lives, did such a scene as 


lad 


aa 


declare that never, at 
that above described pass between them and the dress-maker ; the 
innocent scape-goat of the faults and the caprice ot the employers 


and the employed! * We pause for a reply.” 


THE EMPEROUR OF RUSSIA CROSSED IN LOVE. 

Madame Krudener lived for some time at Frankfort. She was 
the ornament of the aristocratick circles She was gifted with the 
greatest beauty and the finest mind. M. Krudener saw her, fell 
desperately in love, and married her. His occupation called him to 
St. Petersburgh, but foreseeing all the perils to which his beautuful 
young wife would be exposed at court, he made her take a most 
fearful oath to ensure her fidelity, and he swore himself} at the same 
time, that if he ever discovered her playing him a trick he would 
kill her on the spot. M. and Madame Krudener went to Russia; 
the moment she appeared at court the ezar was struck with this 
creature with golden hair and a complexion brilliant as the day. 
The husband was immediately treated with the greatest distinction ; 
he was pushed on in the diplomatick career to which he belonged, 
and a bright future was opened to him. In the meantime the em- 
perour addressed himself to Madame Krudener, but she nobly resisted 
the temptation of the love of the greatest and certainly one of the 
finest men in Europe. He was much affected by her coldness, 
became melancholy and unhappy, and exhibited all the despair of a | 
young man. The facts soon became publick, and the unrequited 
passion of the czar for the fair Madame Krudener was a coramon 
topick of conversation 

‘The world was soon after astonished to see Madame Krudener | 
in the train of the empress during the last visit to Germany—it was 
believed that she had yielded; but such was not the fact, and the 
emperour continued as miserable as before Indeed, he disclosed 
at Munich the secret of his passion and his disappointment ; for he | 
was seen at reviews, at the opera, at court, looking languishingly, | 
and sighing, near this lady, and honouring her with the most marked 
attention ; but every one remarked at the same time that the lady 
received those marks of favour with determined coldness, and that | 
in appearing inthe service of the empress, when the emperour was | 
present, she was discharging an unpleasant duty. 

Such is love. It is the aristocrat more powerful than the auto- | 
crat—it is the sovereign of the emperour. 


; 








“Thank heaven !"’ thinks our heroine, | 


| 


REASONS FOR RISIBILITY, 
“Why do you laugh so much.”—Query tn a Bali-room 


Sweet coz! I'm happy when I can, 
I'm merry while I inay, 

For life's at most a narrow span, 
At best a winter's day : 

If care could make the sunbeam wear 
A brighter, warmer hue, 

The evening star shine out more fatr, 
The blue sky look more blue, 

| Then I should grow a graver man— 

3ut since ‘tis not the way, 

Sweet coz! I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! 


If sighs could make us sin the less, 
Perechance I were not glad— 

If mourning were the sage’s dress, 
My garb should still be sad 

But since the angel’s wings are white, 
And even the young saints smile— 

Since virtue wears a brow of light, 
And vice a robe of guile— 

Since laughter is not under ban, 
Nor goodness clad in gray— 

Sweet coz! I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while | may! 

I've seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 

A knave at top of fortune’s wheel, 
And a good man cast away ! 

Wine have I seen your grave one s 
Might set our feet afloat, 

But | never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat ; 

And I never knew a mirthful man 
Make sad a young maid's dav— 

So, coz! I'm happy when I can, 
And merry while I may! 


THE PASSAGE BEHIND THE FALLS. 


ij sall, 


The most orthodox exploit expected of the visiter to Niagara « 


the “passage under the great sheet of the Horse-shoe Fal! ;° and 
a.though I have travelled too far to think it hecessary to thrust yn 
head into the mouth of every dion that vawns by the wav-side. ve 
this hon both yawned so wide and roared so loud, that I consider 
it due giv I am s 
come hone With a splittin y and s 

ges, gained by the most awful conflict with wir 
Putting myself into the hands o 


to my cloth to accept the challenge Accord: 


' , : 
headeche, bloodshot eves, 





rheumatick tw 
water that I ever engaged in I 
negro guide, ] was turned into asmall room, to exchange my ow 


uniform for one resembling, I should imagine, that of Neptune's 


merman guards, namely, a suit of green oil-cloth armour, titung n 
like asentry-box. In the same character two Prussians, wi 


ehattering, were pours 





g forth, as they dressed, a volume of g 
congratulations on the 
ywed my At 


his footsteps down the cork-screw 


Having completed my disguise, | fol! 


1 


ind, pursuing 


show er-bath 





lantean guide 
and courage-screwing stair, that leads down the face of the ¢ 
fancied mvself Aladdin led by his gigantick Genius 
The prospect from the little path leading over 
cracs of the foot of the Great Crescent—to whose ter 


the shattere 
de r mercies | 
was shortly to commit myself—is glorious bevond conception ; « 

I felt the same desire to linger there as one has to admire the pa 
ings in the ante-room of a dentist ; my Ethiopian cicerone, how 
ever, dragged me forward through a shower of sulphur-sme 
drippings from the rocks above, and ina moment | found mvse 


blinded, buffeted, and breathless, im the midst of a hurly-burly 


wind and water that defies description. “ Look up!" eried my 
guide, during a momentary lull ; and for one imstant T distinct 
saw the grend vault of over-arching water shooting from the 


pending rock, and passing me in its descent at the full distance ¢ 


thirty paces Presto! came an avalanche of water which knocked 


my hat down to my chin, followed by a hurricane of wind and spray 
from below that blew it off, and left me gasping hke a dying ten 


I remembered the snperl-minded 


tril 


In the midst of my tribulation, 
couple who added trifold awe to the awful ceremony of wedlock by 


tt 


having it performed on the * Table Rock ; and I though 
ind a fitter font for the baptism of their first-b 
the lady-mother would not hav 


they could not fir 
than the spot where 
far to look for a wetnurse 
Having remained about five minutes at “ Termination Rock 

(the ultima thule of human footsteps, one hundred and fifty-three 
feet from the mouth,) in vain hopes of another glimpse through t 
continual cloud of mist, I willing retreat, delighted t 
“rerocare gradum™ from that * hell of waters.” Had there bee 
a dozen Eurvdices at my heels, I should not have lost one of the 

—for I never once looked behind me! On my way out I inquire 
for the spot where an ambitious traveller, named Egerton, passed 





I then stood 
' 


beat a 


according to his own account, two whole days in engraving his nam 
on the rock beneath the sheet of water. It is already utterly o! 

terated !—such is fame! His humble servant perhaps now 
giving his name a better chance of immortality than all his ow 
etlorts have accomplished! As for me, I would rather drop int 
‘unhonoured and unsung,” than purchase distinction 4 


Is 


my grave, 
such a price 


I can hardly understand how ladies can undergo the above aw! 


ordeal—vet the names of many fair visitapts to ** Terminat 
Rock” are recorded on the books. My gigantick guide se¢ 


proud of his guardianship of so many pretty charges. He told 
that yesterday he had escorted a young Spanish lady ** under 
sheet,” and that she was very nervous. I thought of Othello, as I loos 
ed in his sable face, and was not surprised at the maiden’s alarm 


THe INDIGNANT PoINTER.—A gentleman was visited by one the 
was as fond of the sport as he who could do better; off they starte 
on a September morn with one of the best of the kennel ; the dog 
nothing loth, ranged, quickly found, and stood steady ; up walks the 
gunner—bang ! bang! away the birds flew ; the dog gave an insig: 
nificant look at his companion, as much as to say, * You must mene 
this.’ Again, and again, with no better effect than the first, the 
dog watching the flight of the covey till out of sight. He then gave 
the gentleman a most expressive look of contempt, and trotted hor 
to his master. 


respective perlormances in nature's great 
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Soa ee : = = EEE —_—= : 
LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. swims ashore, and has in his struggle on board the vessel obtained 
' / be pas a miniature from Stannion, which turns out to be a likeness of 
The beautiful translations of “ S. D.” from La Fontaine, shall havea place inour Grace Darling, and which, to prevent any discovery of his vill 
. . : Ty.— . se . % . e eon 4 » shall £ ' te ) illany, 
EyousH AND FReNcH Beauty.—Let me pause a moment to re mezt. We hope the translator wili carry out hia (?) design.—* The Unknown he throws into the sca, but falline tage 
yver my breath, and I shall give you my final opinion of the beauty Jeauty, or the Maid with the Velvet Spencer,” evinces talent in the writer, oe. me S, DUS Fare short of the waves, is picked up 
: ' = , rave ‘ é o ow ce se wets of 0 : , kes truogk 1} 
* Kaglish women. Thev are the only women in the world who , ase - w= eaeeeneee = fp hemes free aque f - poets « vy herself. He makes a stroggle to recover it. and in dow g so falls 
i 5 ¢ ~ owiry s time. a0 woud (AInk of ¢ Npartng Slady § eye “{twoe n . x ae * . 
on venture to show their faces in daylight! Let this be said with- orbs of joy, sct tne canopy of chaos?” And yet we are unwilling to throw OCT ® TOCK and ts drown d. G and her father, after im vam 
any undue qualification of my homage for foreign beauty in ge- tarse stanzas. There is a grace end beauty about some of them which exhorting the fishermen to follow the m, take to their boat. and the 
eS - ae 4 redeem whole pages of trash The pretty iines to the Nautilus shal e , 
eral, and French beauty in particular. mastbeb an Ne Ceaah enateibetionn al “0. cas Slt ander any aked whole stage is then made to represent the ocean in a state of most 
Quoi '—Neron est-il amoureux ? a = “T tpnies overs We wil ——e ey oale stad a mtoour violent agitation. Grace and Old Da g are seen in their boat 
Depuis un moment ; mais pour toute ma vie or ne other promised contributions wilt Se welcome miner Twi he } 
Jai > 5 leita aimer 1) iidelatwe Jenle.” light” 1s fanciful ; but the writer must study the rules of versification —We ev reach the vessel and save the crew, and the curtain fal!s 
BEERS (Que Gle-78 Sees 1) J ee oe must decline the contributions of ** T. *Salerdin,” *Phicias,” and . 
port was made for the light of chandeliers. Its poignancy, like gun- ** Hazlitt, jr Estimate of wen among the Arals.—We learn from the 
aowder, sleeps until itis touched by flame. It is a fine picture, but the mirnal of a recent traveller, that the wickedness of women is a 
sure requires to be placed in the right position, to be shaded by dra- THE NEW YORK MIRROR subject upon which the stronger sex among the Arabs, with an 
° 4 » 4 . 
veres, and coloured by contrast, and a hundred other ingenuities, - aflected feeling of superiour virtue, often dwell im common conver 
waich amply exercise the taste and talents of the possessor. In fact, ~~ nate : Peas ~ | sation. ‘That women are deficient in judgment or cood sense is 
s finest effect is like every other fine thing in our country—it is SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1839 ‘ neclve as it reste or 
- sel Ss, as ‘ s ‘ 
sgtrical. The scene must not be approached too near, nor glared ‘ . 
‘ aa ar <n ar possess a superiour de 
ywith too much light, nor dimmed wiih too litthe —but the lamps ar The fashion of hoops revived. —The antiquated fashion of wearing nos 
1 , . . ‘ certain and noterous 
ssential, and then we have nothing to do but to gaze, and be—— hoops has, it is said, been revived amoug the ladies of Paris ; i 
oo —_ . : much greater than that 
ydone.— Blackwood's Magazine. the wardrobes of our grandmothers are again likely to become of F ; iP . 
; 9 eee 4 Se ee : : at the gate of Paradise 
PeNNY-A-LINE” PATHOs.—A paragraph struck our eye in Wedne service. We find the following pathetick expostulation upon the t of it — 
) « Cronicle. It was headed tartliny capital : =f ' 5 most of its inmates were the poor: aud | stood at the gates 
y's Morning Cronicle. It was headed in starting capitals, awrt subject in the London Court Journal, addressed to the ladies ot Hell nd nost of it | 
¢ , n 9 | hinh } . til, a 1, I st OF its inmates were womet fi aliusion to 
+ vath isawful, b hen ape i hinks} o | m2 ; . ision 
ATH. All de ath isawful, but when a penny-a-liner th nk tnece England :—* Ladies of England! the ladies of Paris are wearing women, the Khalocieh Omar said, « ee a 
sary to prefer the epithet, and put two words into capitals, it must, tla tennis eee (te ‘ F nen, the Nhaecteh Umar said, onsult them, and do the cor 
ae leed! The paragraph proceeded thus:—* Mr. Moret hoops. Adsolutely, the unapproachabie, the hgure-anniaiating, the ») trary of what they advise But this is not tot " ly f 
awrvt indeed! he paragraph proceeded thus: Mr. Morvan . ; ar h not to be done merely for 
| ts mmprisoning hoop, 1s revived among the lad: of the st * Laste- 
Long. Ironmonger of Dowlais, died last week while in the act .  ROOP, 28 FOTINGS: GUNERG TNE SENIOR Ge CS Benes ™ Snes pposing them, nor when other advice can be had, * It 
Aion : ; » countr . rid.” ar ) 0 on foe te ~ 
Now then, thought we, for something awful. What could have been 4 county In a — ld,” ar d bids fair to fall at last into very for a man,” says a learned Imam, * before he enters 
wful act Mr. Morgan Long was engaged in? We had already fem raluse. But, ladies of England, we pray you, devoutly, not goon any important undertak to consult ten intelligent persor 
, " : ; oe m itt t} is 
ywed the runnet of horrour to turn our blood into the curds and to follow their example. Do not, like them, determine upon walk among his particular friend r. if he have not more than {iv 
‘ ) i aril ii us, OTF, li ve an OT than eesuch 
w chilly terrour, when we proceeded with the paragraph, which ing about in nmmense hat-boxes—do not fetter the cheerful bound- friends, Jet him consult « { ‘io hn Raita teats 
q ; < - : it as, sin su wh « en we: or ic have not more 
fed thus-—“ while in the act of smoking his pipe.””, Whata wretched ings to which your happy hearts prompt vou by anv such persona than one fnend, he should « t | t times, at t liflerent 
nit y ' ad he< . ‘ Y ¢} , ’ j=. n 1, he hould msult him ten ves, at ten diflerer 
jouement! We expected he had been cutting off three of his fortress, by any such a “ walling-in” ef your fair and aerial forms. | yjcirg fhe have not one te . , , ‘ ’ 
ren’s heads, and was in the act of playing at foot-ball with that < eal! , , = sgt ’ i return to his wite, ane 
: < é. We are not, we respectiully assure you, In the very icast SITous consult her nd whatever Vis an A let} j } 
the youngest. Bui smoking his pipe the thing is so disgustingly eye ii at i is eee hf i a i ry and \ w ad s him to de, let hun do the 
. . . : o do away Wilh all the restrictions whieh tashion may ace upon ont ,. on —_ 1 ’ in . 
mmonplace, that the penny-a-liner ought to be expelled from the lividual . ; ‘ I contrary: #0 ul he proceed nghtly im u , and attam his 
; i ndividual taste—we shonid groan only five time { we heard that } Ta tr , ‘ . 
race, which he has degraded by his unworthiness.— Spectator wastrel . rn ; je ‘ : we ut object \ v1 ous wife is, of « excepted in this rule 
. ; aw es you were going to revive high-heeled shoes, only ten times if we - — — . } . , 
- Rvsint.—-Deep pathos is a grand racteristick of this celebrated : had all such a person is as much respected by Mr us as she is (at least 
were informed that you had ¢ resolved to we vatches—but the i } : . , 
eager; his thrilling accents pierce the very soul, An habitual me- “°" - cities , = poe © according to their own acco rarely met with by the 
. . state int } » shoul ll, of despondency at lespatr, } 1 
incholy expression of countenance renders his atiecting passages ite into which we should fall, of despoudency and despair, if yo preston eee ry ; y by Dr Al 
oubly touching. As a natural result, Rubini’s forte is not the gay Were again to think even of hoops, much less to get rte them, might . eee i by G \ x or fh _— 

a ¢ : ; . ece iv published by morene oste lore 
y-side, ye ‘ uwyante musick which distunguishes “Guillaume Tell.” Itisthe £!ve Tise to the most alarming consequences—consequences whic : = coe : : 1 Mercantile 
s t ' i lo | tells a goo sto , onnex ’ ley 
73 ets nore pensive genius of Bellini that has developed the wonderful it might bene volently please you to lament, ¢ attempt has been ay good story in co w the tithe A lovely 

am jus 1 . \ lamse! il " ) cheeh ' me st 
7 wers of this artist to their fullestextent. Among the various operas made, in a Morning Paper, to disarm you of immediate objection by ; vith health bloommg on her cheek, and | park 
nd suncr } : , I s mnto he 
years { this master, in which Rubini appears, my individual judgment  jpytimating that the new Parisian hoops are * neither so large nor so 1 her eve epped 1 books« establishment a day or 
nds of t would prompt me to select “La Somnambula,” asone affording him jeayy as those worn in former times by our grandmothers.” But '°? "ee 4 l es 1 handsome ele chind the « er 
: ‘ : . ~ wm the heart. bonkes ; . ; : said t 0 ‘Yo : ne. © 
re my ow! e completest triumph. It is here, as the heart-broken lover of phi is only what has been called a “ weak invention of the enemy ’ Iw \ »*y Husthane ‘ of 
. \ 
‘ {mina, that Rubin infuses his very soul into the passionate musick aE be amali and light, 80 iss pepper-box, but how || ©°U"* Dr. Aleott’s late work Nhe « Soo 2 mnmnel é 
’ ’ ; é he ay, it e ll and light, so 1s a pepper-box, but hov 
f the piece. His manner of rendering the beautiful aria, “ Ah! h el ' ‘ : va ; the vision of loveliness w ia elore en, laving | 
oP the ran ““give mu elegance ou tuale shape, wil li . . . . 
perche non posso odiarti !’* (False one, I love thee sull,) is indeserib- isi, wig eis: weer share ey en Aggead | | heart—makine we " , soos UG 
, } | \ very nature of a hoop is utterly to destroy the shape, it is difficult merece = ’ “ . ¥Y repied ' 
ytouching. So perfectly is he master of the musick, thar the i vou wish for a+ + scl ian al ieee ate M The 
te : maine : “t ar e hat the on » ae ayo hus u,4f¢ \ service s 
res gre jificulty of the piece--sufficient in itself to engross the attention of % Mnagine In fact, we are convinced that the hoop can do no > aint’ ' : 
~ wid A ! adie aenente . —e -_ poor girs slits I \ ber contusion atthist aspected reply— 
d my A the mediocre singer to the great prejudice of eflect, is with hin no S"eh Gung, at all events, that it cannot add elegance to the figures ' ' expected repiy 
ork-ser . > “ee . , ’ . ut she da ed the ardour and es of the t - to | 
rk-screw greater obstacle to the full and entire expression of 1, than would be 0! Enghshwomen; and we do not beleve that the figures of our ; 20K . ' ii hepte er 
f th : " ‘. - ' hand, b¥ stammenng out— wa ‘ wt i ’ 
a tue ordinary tones of the human voice, as employed in ordinary con- fair contmental neighbours at all deserve to have so great an imsult aiecclics nyt} 
} . ' orher, sir 
dines versation. Rubini is, unquestionably, the only tenour in Europe who paid them as is implied by the observation that anything so unne- 
shatter -* sa 5 
- ] hire ° . ° tm le s j l.« .? ° 1 ' 
caaaiaa'l can do full justice to the exquisite melody and soul-strrmg pathos cessary, so absurd, so out of keeping, as a hoop, can enhance the Theat The benefit of M Ale Fisher will take place 
tion; 4 {this beautifal air. ‘ svmmetry Of Lhe pet rsonal aspect ol Frenchwomen Lad« s, ol what st the Park o Tuc Vv next Sh ack jul nd houehiv ** ta 
the pa Mozart AND BEETHOVEN.—Moczart struggled all his life with dii- ever nation. are unimprovable—no art can increase the beauty of a || lented” actre sits tele cand ae sei a 
‘ r nation, ar 0 le—! ay in imerease th i nM a lk 1 a ss, amd ¥ ' an © house e cro ed on the 
ye. how culties, and was obliged to toil meessantiy, not for ‘ame, but for his ; e . ( pe 
a womans torm, aud the adoption of any prece of attire which her « . lw ott ra dl a t of or | our 
r-smne ily bread. His widow was saved from destitution by her second “°*" _— ghoreea ts j pe SS om eo ‘ — s ral, . rold favourite, 
. t } t | ‘ site tas ‘ ) ‘ess ' ‘ t ' t , } 
nd mvse marriage with a respectable man, who became, too, a father to her *Wee! modesty and exquisite taste does not deem necessary is an Thayer, « eve We eive the bills of the Franklin 
v-burly ead husband's children. Hhs sister, the celebrated girl who shared injustice to hersel!, to which the capricious admiration of the other! that he ts 1 1 city, and we should really lke to see him onee 
cried m i¢ triumphs of his childhood, and whose name ts for ever associ- sex sould nenher tempt nor force her. So much, or rather ditle, | more on the boards of the Park 
distine ed with his memory, died a few years ago m old age and suc VeX- at present. We do not fear that we shall be called upon for any ; 
m the in treme penury that she was obliged to be s pported by charity Dee- faster ehoaréations on th int atthensh we ahell dew it our B the é It det ely determined, we belreve, that this 
: urlaer obse ations nt Ss point, 4 i inf siail « mou 
listance 0 wen lived unpatronized by the great and neglected by the publick, ; : : I ; ‘ : structure isto be reb under the superintendence of Mr. Hamblin 
n knocked wely able to subsist by a lite of labour and parsimony, unknown duty to do soif Parsian bad taste gets its circu/ars sent over for : ' 
1 knocked ey : ; ss ’ and that it will continue under his a emet A more compe 
and spray ud unheeded among his countrymen, even while his great name Ue patronage of the lacies of England : 
- . 1 all tent and caAperenced mar rer ct ; ! ! ’ 
ng tenc! was resounding through Europe , and all because his transcendent i . . . . a fis retent ct 
rb-minde genius was not accompanied by the suppleness of the courtier and Grace Horsley Da «—Such is the mellifluoas name of the | S220ment at the Natio theatre must have been as satisfactory to 
edlock ¢ arts of the man of the world. Let our musicians think a littl daughter of a light-house keeper on the coast of Scotland, who has himseil as it Was gratily othe | 
woht t 1 these things before they yom im the common cry against their ’ 5 ail With t " 
sad cently n at myect uct it st t! he al her ; ssphed . " . } . 
first-b *n country, and repine that * their lot was uot cast in the pleasant ""* eee. See Sager oe See ees ith the aid of i Distingurshed risiters. —We learn from geod authority that Ser 
1 not hav aces” of Germany father, and at the haz of her own » she succeeded in reseumng eant Talfourd, th stinguished author of * Jon,” contemplates a 
. ‘ oi 1 versons from the wreck of the steamboat Forfarshir Cirnc ‘ nit ' ’ ’ , , 
Western wit —We don't know the reason for it, but certainly ; 1 , : , _— gtcngs visit to the United States during his next summer vacation A visit 
» . . aehinn ait . . -o } +} } ne he oan "The 
nm Row a appears to be a fact, that persons prize an occup itlon In propertion Darl: gy has in consequence been the veroine of the season I mav also be expected from Lord Br TT) \ yenerous we leome 
hity-three the fancied ease which it will admit. Of this class is an old different humane societies of Great Britain have presented her with — q.!) await them 
rouge ‘oman, whom I met in my travels. We had been busy during the medals and silver cups innumerable Five pound notes have been 
~ ay ay running a line through a dense piece of ee The old | sent from all quarters, begging a lock of her hair. A fine brig La Gazza Ladra.—The adaptauon of this beautiful opera—Ros 
acre © voman gazed on us for some time tn silence all saw that she Se , ni's chef-d’aurre—cat ! e : i" usly done. t 
e of the vant ee om aan t le 7 ; a a launched at Perth has been named after her. Her likeness, finely ” tef-Caurre—yat the Park, ts very ingemously done, and has 
7 anted to enter into conversation; and none, with the exception o . os j 
[ inquire : - engraved, together with the likenesses of her father and mother, been received with great favour by the publick, Mr. Hughes, the 
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wself, wished to gratify her. I soon commenced a dialogue or 
various subjects and things, and, asa matter of course, | put * my 
Struck with my language, she exclaimed, in a 
tone quite flattering to my vanity, ** La, how larned you are.” But 
he compliment recerved a death-blow «If T was as high-larneda 
scholar as you,” continued she, ** I'd quit injineerin’ and go to 
seepin’ a little grocery !” 


est leg foremost.” 





THE BALL OF ABERGAVENNY 


* The Ball was at the Angel."—Gazette and Guardian 
** The Ball was at the Angel"’—trve 
Oh how these words recall, 
The first in grace and beauty too,— 
The Angel at the Ball '—The Borderer 
A GexTLe nint.—“ Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” said the 
mnnce of La Roche Suryon to a talkative person who was sitting 
near him at dinner, and who was constantly suiting the action to 
the word. ‘Indeed, my lord,” replied the gabbler, we are so ex- 
temely crowded together that I do not know where to put my 
hand.” “Put iton your mouth,” said the prince. 
We.ierism-—That’s vat I calls a strong inducement to go round, 
as the man said yesterday ven he came to a mud puddle so deep he 
couldn’t get over without swimming. 
Genivs.—“ I know of no such thing as genius,” said Hogarth to 
Mr. Gilbert Cooper ; “ genius is nothing but labour and diligence.” 


have appeared in all the print-shops ; and if notoriety can turn the 


oor girl's head, she is in a fair way of being spoiled. Our last ac 
I > I 


counts from London inform us, that a new drama, entitled The 
Wreck of the Sea, or the Fern Light, tended to represent the 
heroism of Grace Darling, had been produced at the Adelplu 





heatre, with success The drama opens with a view of the port ol 


Haller; Grace Darlimg is addressed by Captain Barton, whose @ 
she reyects, being already betrothed to Stannion, mate of an India 
man, daily expected in England. Her father, the keeper of Fern 


Light-house, descries the approach of a storm, and he and his 





daughter reach it to make preparations for the coming gale. ‘I 


storm rises, and they resolve to extend what aid they can to the 
crew of a vessel which is making for the shore and firing minute 


In the second 


guns ol distress act the cabin of a steamer is repre 

sented on the stage—-the storm has arisen—two of the crew, Dead- 
light and Gorton, have resolved in the confusion to plunder the 
passengers, but are resisted by Stanmon; a combat ensues, and mm 
the meantime the storm increases to a hurricane. The next scene 
represents the deck of the vessel, and all is horrour and confusion. 
The spectators are then presented with a view of the exteriour of 
the light-house, near which Grace Darling appears on a rock anx- 


iously looking eut upon the dreadful scene before her. Deadlig:ht 


leader of the orchestral corps of the Park, is entitled to the credit of 


the adaptation 


On dits.—Wallack has purchased Willis’s new comedy, * Dying 


to produce it next 


Mr. Dunlap’s History of New-York has been put to press, and 


amd ts autumu 


jor tum,” 


shed in September 


next 





mn fora very brilhant exhibition 
Mr 


landscapes 


artists are making prepara 


May next 


beautiful 


the month of Durand, encouraged 


lately exhibited at the 


ol paintings im 
by the sale ot his two 


Stuyvesant Institute, has several others im preparation for the 
spring exhibition 

Chapman is engraving a head of Peter Stuyvesant ; Paradise a 
head ot Was and Durand the 
History of the State of New Y ork 


Mr 


of the exquisite lit 


head of the author, for the 


Secretary of the Navy, 1s said to be the author 


Pauld ny, the 


e volume entitled “ A Gift from Fairy Land 


The etchings, which are beautifully executed, are by Chapman 
x ! 


Many thousand copies of this work should be sold, for it is one of 


, the most delightful books for children ever issued from the press of 


| this or any ether country 


| 


Washington Irving is engaged on a new work, we understand, 
for Messrs. Lea and Blanchard 
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fish-er-man’s dwell ing, And she cried, *‘ Der-mot, 
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2d—Her beads while she 
The baby still sl rd, 
And smil'd in he ce as she bended her knee; 
‘Oh! bless'd be that warning, 
My child, thw sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee.’ 


numbered, 











! 3d—And while they are keeping 
| Bright watch o’er thy sleeping. | 
Oh! pray to them softly, my baby, with me; } 
And say thou wouldst rather | 
They'd watch o’er thy father, 
| For I know thai the angels are whispering with thee. 
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Her child. with a blessing, 


Said, ‘I knew thet the ange's were whispering with thee. 








THE FINE ARTS 


New prints.—* Left leg foremost.” 
drawn on stone by T. Fairland. This print represents a veteran 


shouldering a broom, with his wooden substitute for a leg stretched | 


out, teaching a yonuy laughing urchigts dia sic how battles are 
won and lost. The boy is beating a mimick drum, and is entering 
into the * pomp and circumstance of war” with equal enthusiasm 
of his preceptor. 


In the back-ground there is a female with a child in her arms look- 
ing on the scene, from a cottage window, with the smile of a mother 
playing upon her lips 
ing productions of the kind we ever saw.—** The Ruined Gamester.” 
An awful title, but not so direful upon examination. A boy with 
melancholy visage, leaning against a wall, is looking at three play- 
mates interested in a game of marbles. He has evidently staked 
his all, stood the hazard of the die, and is meeting the chances of 
fortune with frowns. This is painted by C. A. Duval, and exqui- 
sitely engraved by G. H. Every —* The Blind Beggarman.”’ Here 
an object of charity is represented inthe most glowing colours. An 
old man, upon whom the sun shines or not to him is equally the 
same. His eyes no longer perform their allotted office ; but day and 
night admit only the same sad darkness. His kat is meekly held in 
hand for the reception of pity’s kind offerings, showing a venerable 
head, over which many chilling frosts have swept, leaving a few 
scant locks rivalling even winter's snows. No one could look at this 
print without a feeling of sympathy for “the blind beggarman.” 
These beautiful engravings are to be had of Davis and Horn, No 

411 Broadway. 

Musical instruMENTS.— While enjoying the delights of a fine con- 
cert, it is usual to dwell on the masterly composition, the sweetness 
of the air, or the fine execution, yet it never occurs to us to praise 
the quality of the instrament. ‘This is an oversight of more import- 
ance than at first sight would be considered; for it must be evident 
that, however refined the taste of the composer and of the performer, 
however delightful the strains as they stand upon the score, yet, 
without a suflicient instrament for their expression, it is utterly 
unpossible to render adequate justice to beautiful ideas. ‘This is 
well known to the professor of musick, and hence the exceeding care 
with which he selects the medium through which he purposes to 
display his talents before the publick. The violinist, the fluust—the 
professor, in short, of any instrument of a portable nature —has gen- 
It 


is not always so, however, with the pianist—that instrument is un- 


erally a favourite or pet article on which he plays his obligaté 


wieldy ; and a favourite, when once placed in his apartment, is sel- 
dom allowed to be moved. He, therefore, has recourse to a maker, 
and we may fairly judge of the general skill of the manufacturer by 
the frequency with which his instruments are used for such occasions 
Viewed in this light, we cannot but remark on the almost general | 
demand that is made by professors for the pianofortes of Stodart, 
Worcester, and Dunham, of our city, It is rare that we hear the 





Painted by R. Farrier, and | 


A pipe in the unoccupied hand of the merry old | 
fellow, and a glass and pitcher upon the top of a water-butt, are almost | 
conclusive pruofs of his not belonging to the temperance society. | 


Altogether this is one of the most interest- | 


!\ highly commendable. 


| of their tones and their sound quality justly entitles them to this 
pre-eminence. We have more than once observed the remarks of 
a reputed contemporary on this subject, in which we have always 
acquiesced ; but the effects at a concert, lately given at the Apollo 
Saloon, by Mr. W. A. King, impel us to give utterance to the ad- 
}, Miration we sincerely felt ou hearing the five specimen,cie 

| facture then brought forward ; and we take pleasure in recoyumend- 
|, ing the instruments of Messrs. Stodart, Worcester and Dunham, to 
all who, being admirers of musick, are desirous of cultivating good 
taste and beauty of tone in its execution. . 


| 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


“THE FAR WEST, OR A TOUR BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 
gratified to find that this admirable work, from the pen of our es- 
teemed countryman, Flagg, of Louisville, receives the commenda- 

The book is a good book, and de- 


tion of the criticks far and near. 
serves the praise it receives. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, 


—We are 


(himself one of the most singularly-gifted of our native writers, ) pro- 
nounces Mr. Flagg’s book the best that has ever been published on 
the subject of which it treats—and Prentice’s word has all the sanc- 
tion of law authority with a great majority of those who read, and, 
The Harpers are pre- 
This is all as it should be 


what is more, purchase American works 
paring for a second edition 
“THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER.”’—This well-conducted journal de- 


| 
| 


serves more than a passing notice at our hands. It is full of spirit and 
| evergy, and sustains a character for independence and spirit that is 
It is one of the exchange papers we open 
}and read with pleasure. It has a circulation equal to that of any 

periodical in the country, for it contains useful and interesting 
The 


graceful, caustick 


information for all who travel by steamboat, car or stage. 
editor, Royal L. Porter, Esq., 
writer, and possesses that tact for editing a publick journal, without 


is a flowing, easy, 


| which talent, even though of a higher order, is unavailable. In the 


' conduct of a newspaper, there 1s nothing like your practical man, 


when, as in the present instance, he combines high intellectual 
attamments, a ready fancy and sparkling humour. We are happy 
to perceive that im addition to the semi-weekly, Mr. Porter has issued 
— ekly Traveller, 


tale 


ona sheet of the same size, to contain all the 
, poetry, news, miscellany, editorial matter, legislative and con- 
gressional proceedings, prices current, shipping and commercial pro- 
ceedings, in short, everythig furnished by the semi-weekly, that 
can interest families in town and country. When we consider that 
it is issued at the exeeeding!y low sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
per annum, we are sure that 1 will have an unprecedented subserip- 


tion list. Atall events, we hope it may 








* REPUBLICATION OF FOREIGN REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES.” —The va- 
luable periodicals published by Mrs. Lewer, continue to be issued in 
a good style, and with remarkable punctuality. We are glad to learn 
that the enterprise has proved completely successful. ** Bentley's 
Miscellany,” for December, is as usual rich in entertaining matter 





MISCELLANY. 


Cometiments.—One of the most flattering compliments Fred- 
erick of Prussia ever paid, was that which he addressed to the cele- 
brated General Laudohn, at the time of his intimacy with the empe- 
rour at the camp of Neiss. After they had discoursed for about an 
hour, the two monarchs sat down to dinner, with the princes and 
general officers in their train. Marshal Laudohn, who had been 
imvited among the rest, was about to seat himself at the bottom of 
the table, but the king bade him come and sit by him, saying, ** Come 
here, General Laudohn; I have always wished to see you by my 
side, instead of fronting me.” 

Friexpsuie.—When the late king of Denmark was in England, 
he very frequently honoured Sir Thomas Robinson with his com- 
pany, though the knight spoke French in a very imperfect manner, 
and the king had scarcely any knowledge of English. One day, 
when Sir Thomas was in company with the late Lord Chestertield, 
he boasted much of his intimacy with the king, and added * that he 
believed the monarch had a greater friendship for him than anv man 
in England.”’ ** How report lies,’ exclaimed Lord Chestertield ; “1 
heard no later than this day, that you never met, but a great deal of 
bad language passed between you.” 

A sarcastick repty.—A lady at Vienna having somewhat rudely 
remarked to Mr. Ward that it was strange that all the best society 
spoke French as well as German, while the English scarcely spoke 
French at all, or spoke it ill, Ward answered, that the English must 
be excused for their want of practice, as the French army had not 
been twice to London to teach them, as they had to Vienna 


Muesicat Bon Mor.—A gentleman at a musical party where the 
lady was very particular not to have the concord of sweet 
interrupted, was freezing under the performance of along concerted 
plece, and seeing that the fire was going out, asked a friend ina 


sounds 


| whisper, ** How he should stir the fire without interrupung the 
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musick!’  ** Between the ars,” replied the friend 


Human Hapeiness.—* IT have lived,” said the indefatigable Dr 
Clarke, ** to know that the great secret of human happiness is this 
ffer your The old adage of * too many 
fire,’ conveys an abominable falsehood ; you cannot 
have too manv—poker, tongs, and all, keep them all going.” Daily 
experience, we are bound to say, verifies the remarks of the learned 
doctor 


never su 
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energies to stagnate 


* Feto pe se. "—A person having wilfully put an end to his life 
by drowning in a canal, the coroner's jury returned a verdict of 

Upon hearing it, a Frenchman exclaimed, how can 
“ Fell inde cut.” 


Ov oF THE Way.—** Se 


**Felo de se.” 
that be, for he 
nd them all to ——,” exclaimed a sacti- 
legious ruffian, speaking of some paupers. Better send us 1 
heaven, your honour, we shall be more out of your way there,” 
re plied one of them ‘ ¥ 
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